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N. J. Insurance Men 
To Fight Automobile 
Compulsory ,Cover 


Bill, Defeated in Senate Last 
Winter, Coming Up at 
Next Session 


JOIN WITH AUTO OPPONENTS 


Many Objections to Measure Are 
Pointed Out at Meeting 
Held in Newark 


Well founded rumors that the New 
Jersey legislature will endeavor to pass a 








compulsory automobile insurance bill this 
fall has stirred the insurance and auto- 
mobile interests of the state to action. 
This bill, which was defeated last fall in 
the Senate, if passed, would compel every 
owner of an automobile to carry insur- 
ance and would be in many respects simi- 
lar to the law that goes into effect on 
January 1, 1927, in Massachusetts. 

That both factions are determined to 
defeat the passage of the bill was clearly 
demonstrated at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and regional vice-presi- 
dents of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters held a few days ago at the 
Down Town Club in Newark, N. J. 

While other matters were discussed 
the greater part of the meeting was given 
over to what action should be taken and 
joining the automobile organizations of 
the state in their fight against the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

It was stated at the meeting that the 
insurance companies were not in favor of 
the passage of the bill for the reason 
that it would not be a profitable business, 
and that it would have a tendency to 
make automobile owners careless know- 
ing that in the event of an accident they 
were fully covered by insurance. 

Another reason advanced and one that 
is of considerable interest to insurance 
men, is the fact that in some cities in 
the state the local automobile license 
bureau is located in the same office as 
that of an insurance agent who has every 
opportunity of obtaining the cream of 
the business, Agents say that that is 
unfair competition. 

In one of the towns of New Jersey the 
automobile license bureau is conducted 
by a licensed insurance agent and mem- 
bers of the association say that this 
agent would do a “gold mine business.” 

Another objection to the bill is the 
fact that it would eventually lead to a 
state insurance fund and both agents and 


companies feel that they do not want 
the state as one of their competitors. 

One of the members stated to The 
Eastern Underwriter that plans will be 
formulated and taken up at the next 
meeting which will be held on November 
4, at which time it is expected that plans 


of the automobile organizations will be 
known. . 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 


of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 




















PRACTICAL SALES HELPS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has prepared many practical sales helps 
which definitely tie up each step of the sale from publication of the ad- 
vertisement in the agent’s local paper to the delivery of the policy. 
They provide a continuity of thought and concentration which direct 
the attention of the prospect throughout the sale. 


The plan consists of advertising copy to be run in the local paper 
of the agent, direct-mail letters to well selected prospects, a comprehen- 
sive and complete Sales Manual prepared by the company for use in 


soliciting and a good will policy jacket indicating the purpose for which 
the policy was purchased. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 

















A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the Penn MutTuaAL is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 


hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Famous Lawyers 
Engaged In Big 
Federal Tax Case 


Charles E. Hughes, J. O. H. Pitney 
and John Hardin Appear In 
Collector Vs. Mutual Benefit 


LITIGATION OVER 1917 ACT 


Is Reserve Of Mutual Company De- 
ductible As Liability in Com- 
puting Invested Capital 





Whether or not the legal policy re- 
serve of a mutual life insurance company 
is deductible as a liability in computing 
“invested capital” of the company within 
the statutory definition of that term con- 
tained in Sec. 207 of Title II of the Rev- 
enue Act of October 3, 1917, will be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Charles V. 
Duffy, former Collector of Internal Rev- 


enue, petitioner, v. The Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

The case is on writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit. William D. 
Mitchell, Alfred Adams Wheat and New- 
ton K. Fox appeared for the petitioner, 
and Charles E. Hughes, John O. H. Pit- 
ney, John Hardin, Shelton Pitney and 
John F. Caskey for the respondent. 

“The United States Daily” summarizes 
the points at issue as follows: 

Concern Claimed Deduction 

The respondent, a New Jersey corpor- 
ation, filed an income tax return for the 
year 1917. In its return respondent in- 
cluded as part of its “invested capital” 
under Section 207 of the Revenue Act of 
1917, the amount of the legal policy re- 
serve, $186,258,796, required by the State 
of New Jersey, and claimed a deduction 
on account thereof under Section 203 of 
the same act. 

The Commissioner deducted _ this 
amount, and caused an additional assess- 
ment, which was paid. Suit was brought 
to recover this assessment and judgment 
was entered for the plaintiff. The Gov- 
ernment brought this writ to review that 
judgment. 

The petitioner contends that the legal 
reserve of a mutual life insurance com- 
pany does not fall within the statutory 
definition of invested capital, as found 
in subdivisions (1) and (2) of Section 
207 (a), as it does not represent cash 
or tangible property paid in for stock or 
shares in the corporation. 

Petitioner claims that this reserve is 
not paid-in or earned surplus or undi- 
vided profits, and that legislative history 
shows that Congress did not intend that 
the legal reserve should be included in 
invested capital. Petitioner contends 
that this reserve is a liability of the 
company, and must be charged against 
the assets before the company can have 
a surplus or undivided profits. 

Reserve Held Asset 

In Mr. Hughes’ argument for the re- 
spondent he contended that the statute 
does not exclude these funds from be- 
ing treated as invested capital, and that 
this legal reserve of a mutual company, 
forming the basis of the enterprise, is, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT i= 


1—We call attention to the standard underwriting of the | that 
Aftna Life. oon 


2—Applicants, who by reason of hazardous occupation 
or physical impairment cannot be accepted at a 
standard rates, will be considered at special rates. suddl 


3—Our Service Department, or our Medical Referee, Dr. | 
H. S. Warner, will gladly give further particulars ap 
regarding any risk you wish to discuss in detail. later 





HART & EUBANK, General Agents : 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 


100 WILLIAM STREET || a 
NEW YORK : 





“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AETNA” aa 
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Gen. Wolfe Recovering 
From Knife Attack 


CRAZY MAN WOUNDS ACTUARY 
tt ted Assassination on Stairway of 
’ “Building at 165 Broadway; In- 
surance Man In Hospital 








A man who had.been in Bellevue Hos- 
pital under observation and who was 
undoubtedly insane stabbed General S. 
H. Wolfe, the famous actuary, three 
times in the abdomen while on a stair- 
way in the building at 165 Broadway 
where S. H. & L. J. Wolfe have their 
offices, and General Wolfe is now in 
Broad Street Hospital. 

First reports in the daily newspapers 
were that General Wolfe was critically 
wounded. His brother, Lee J. Wolfe, 
told The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that the wounds were not serious. 

The assailant is William R. Marcus, 
who lives in Harlem, and who claims 
that he is a distant relative of General 
Wolfe’s father. Some time ago Marcus 
went to the offices of the Wolfe broth- 
ers, introduced himself, recalled the al- 
leged relationship and began making de- 
mands for money. Finally, he demanded 
that he be staked to enough money to 
pay his board and lodging for several 
years. He was told to leave the office 
and not to return. 

On Thursday noon of last week Mar- 
cus came back to S. H. and Lee J. 
Wolfe left the office to go to lunch, 
secking to get rid of him. They were 
going down the stairs when Marcus 
suddenly pulled a potato knife from his 
pocket and attacked General Wolfe. Lee 
J. Wolfe grappled with him and_ they 
fought down the stairs, the knife finally 
being wrested from the attacker. Later 
a policeman arrested Marcus and took 
him to the Old Slip station. He was 
later arraigned before Magistrate Simp- 
son in the ‘Tombs Court on a charge of 
felonious assault. — 

The attack on General Wolfe caused 
a great deal of excitement in the build- 
ing where there are many insurance of- 
fices, including that of the New York 
State Insurance Department, the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
one of the general agencies of the Mu- 
tual Life. 


$500,000 ON HAGEN 





Harold P. Trosper, American Life, 
Writes Large Policy on Life of 
Professional Golfer 
Walter Hagen, famous golf profes- 
sional, has been insured for $500,000 by 
Harold P. Trosper, vice-president of the 
American Life of Detroit and well-known 

as a producer. 

The beneficiaries of the policy are the 
Walter Hagen Golf Productions Cor- 
poration. 

A picture of Mr. Trosper signing the 
prospect, together with the examining 
physicians in the case was printed by 
the Detroit “Times” on October 10. 





15 YEARS WITH COMPANY 

Patrick J. Gibbons, of the St. Louis 
branch of the Missouri State Life, cele- 
brated on October 11, the fifteenth anni- 
versary of his connection with the com- 
pany and the completion of his fifteenth 
year as a life insurance man. He was 
born and reared in Westport, Ireland, 
the home of his distant relative, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and after finishing school be- 
came manager of his brother’s hardware 
Store. He came to this country in 1909 
and located in Boston where he again 
engaged in the hardware business. Sev- 
eral years later he came to St. Louis, 
and entered the insurance field as a rep- 
resentative of the Missouri State Life. 
In 1921 he qualified for the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club as a charter member and has 
maintained his membership each year to 
date. 


Missouri State Life 
Not to Enter New York 


RUMOR CURRENT HERE SPIKED 
Company Did Consider Entering For 
Accident Alone, But Insurance De- 
partment Says That’s Not Possible 





There have been plenty of rumors 
about town that the Missouri State Life 
is contemplating entering New York 
State. 

As a matter of fact the company has 
not seriously considered making an ap- 
plication to enter this state for the pur- 
pose of writing life insurance. Of course 
the company would be pleased to be 
doing business in this commonwealth, but 
it has not thought it advisable even to 
contemplate it at the present time. 

It is reported that the Missouri State 
Life did consider entering for the pur- 
pose of doing accident business without 
entering for life insurance, but Super- 
intendent Beha wrote that this would 
not be possible. 

The situation then in brief is that the 
Missouri State Life hopes some day to 
be doing business in New York State, 
but has no idea of doing so in the im- 
mediate future. 


TO HEAD TRUST DEPARTMENT 

Percy Warner, attorney and lecturer 
in the law school of Washington Uni- 
versity, has been appointed head of the 
trust department of the Stratford Lee 
Morton Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life of St. Louis, Mo. This agency 
has specialized for many years in the 
writing of life insurance trusts, permit- 
ted under an act passed by the Con- 
necticut Legislature in 1913. 





Talk International 
Actuarial Congress 


NO MEETING HELD SINCE 1912 








With Germany in League Date of Eighth 
Congress Is Discussed; Corre- 
spondent Describes Situation 





There is agitation abroad for a recon- 
vening of the International Actuarial 
Congresses, and letters on the subject are 
appearing in the British insurance pa- 
pers. It will be recalled that the war 
interrupted the Congresses. 


The Last Was Held in 1912 


One of the most interesting is a let- 
ter in the October 13 issue of “The In- 
surance Record” of London, written by 
Sven Palme of Stockholm, Sweden, and 
reading in part as follows: 

“To begin with I want to give some 
retrospective remarks. As you have 
stated in your leading article of July 
21 the international actuarial congresses 
were started in Brussels in 1895. In this 
connection a ‘Comite permanent’ was 
constituted with members from all coun- 
tries, and with the purpose to act as a 
uniting link between the actuaries all the 
world over. As this committee consist- 
ed of a great number of members it was 
settled that a small minority should form 
a working committee, ‘Conseil de Direc- 
tion, which when required should meet 
in Brussels, where a general secretary’s 
‘Bureau’ should be located. A ‘Bulletin’ 
is published. 

“At the seventh international congress 
it was decided that the next congress 
should be held in Petrograd. As this de- 
cision could not be realized it was re- 
solved that the next congress should be 
held in Stockholm. 

-_ . . 

‘Since that time meetings have been 

held in Brussels with members of the 
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(Special Dispatch to The Herald) ix 

PITTSFIELD, Sept. 26—Adolphus No 

Yon, 51, a foreman at the General Elec- iA N 

tric Company plant, was found dead in ey 

his garage at 65 Wilson street, tonight. Mo) 

An automobile with the engine run- yn (| 

ning, was in the garage, and Yon was >: ¥} 

the victim of carbon monoxide gener- ‘Sey 

ated by the motor, according to Medi- Xo 

cal Examiner Joseph Howe, who viewed VGyy 

the body. He was born in North Pal 

Adams and lived here for 25 years. ton 

He is survived by his widow and seven Se 

< children. : By 
A hig) 
Wy nh 
he} You will see items like the above in the newspapers right isy 
I along from now on. iy 
MV AQ pars 
iy 4 Brokers and Agents who wish to supply their clients with yi 
ls] individual WARNING CARDS or large WARNING |r 


io, PLACARDS for stores and factories, can obtain them from Yo, 
4 

















lr aN 
LS the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 197 oa 
Var) Clarendon St., Boston, Mass., which is interested in Life vy) 
Key Conservation, especially in informing the public of the in- Sy 
Re) sidious dangers of Carbon Monoxide Gas. \ 
aH Ask for our booklet “Carbon Monoxide Gas” containing i y 
KB complete information. Address Inquiry Bureau. i 
Aap) 

Over Sixty Years in X 


Business. 
$2,400,000,000 Jnsur- 
ance in Force. 

Safe and Secure in 


Every Way. 


Chale 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








‘Conseil de Direction’ for the further 
planning of the next congress as also 
several letters have been changed be- 
tween the president of the ‘Conseil de 
Direction,’ M. Amedee Begault, and me 
as a delegate for the next congress. It 
has been pointed out that it was desir- 
able that the congress should be held as 
soon as possible, but also that the next 
congress, as previously, ought to be uni- 
versal and comprise all countries. It was 
resolved that the last desire could not 
be realized until Germany had entered 
the League of Nations. Regarding 
Stockholm as the place for the next con- 
gress, within the ‘Conseil de Direction’ 
there has been only one opinion. 

“Since Germany has now entered the 
League of Nations it remains only to fix 
the date for the eighth congress, and to 
settle some preliminary rather formal 
questions at the next meeting of the 
‘Conseil de Direction,’ Even if such a 
meeting can be held already during Oc- 
tober or November, 1926, the eighth con- 
gress cannot possibly meet before 1928, 
if the high standard of previous con- 
gresses shall be maintained, scientifically 
and technically; a standard which has 
meant much for the evolution of the life 
insurance business. 

“As an old member of the ‘Comite de 
Direction’ and the ‘Bureau,’ and as a 
member of several previous congresses 
I am very glad on account of your rec- 
ognizing words of the previous con- 
gresses: “They offered perfect opportu- 
nities for the discussion of actuarial sci- 
ence, both in the reading of papers fol- 
lowed by debates in which men of all 
nations took part, and in the private re- 
lationships which were established be- 
tween actuaries of the various countries 
represented.’ But I should like to make 
some objections when you say that the 
‘office in Brussels seems to have fallen 
into oblivion,’ and that ‘nothing can be 
expected from that centre.’ On the con- 
trary 1 want to pretend that the actua- 
ries science is under great obligation to 
the direction in Brussels which has main- 
tained the tradition under very hard cir- 
cumstances after the war, and which has 
offered an interested and energetic work 
for the revival of the congresses. And I 
want to add that even if the men who 
were in 1912 at the head of the con- 
gress are grown fourteen years older 
now, so does this fact not in any way 
mean that they are ‘tired.’ And, besides, 
it is in the hands of the young ones 
which it may be hoped shall attend the 
eighth congress in great numbers to elect 
less old men to lead the future con- 
gresses.” 





CHENEY’S PHILADELPHIA TALK 





Continental Life Man Discusses Spirit 
Behind Writing of Business and 
Partnership Insurance 
Arthur B. Cheney of the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, addressed three hun- 
dred members of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at their reg- 
ular monthly meeting in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, as did Thomas M. Scott of 
the Penn Mutual Life, Alfred G. Steer 
of the Provident Mutual and W. C. Car- 

roll of the Travelers. 

The meeting approved the action of the 
3oard of Directors in support of the 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
of Pennsylvania, consisting of represen- 
tatives of fourteen local associations 
throughout the Commonwealth, organized 
in Harrisburg Jast week. 

In his talk Mr. Cheney said in part: 
“Capital is protected by sinking fund 
systems in various forms, buildings and 
real assets by fire or surety coverage, 
labor has legal compensation insurance, 
and there is no reason why the spirit 
behind capital and labor that makes 
earnings of both possible should not have 
its insurance, which we can call by the 
name of business insurance, partnership 
coverage, a corporate sinking-fund policy 
or a life insurance policy.” 





The Board of Tax Appeals has decided 
that fees paid to managing trustees of 
trust estates are to be held not taxable 
under the 1917 law. 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 
To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 


The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries in pure science. 
makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more romantic than Amundsen’s 


flight over the Top of the World. 


Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind in the mass could not 
control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through co-operation. 


Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 
Amongst these enemies are: 


Ignorance; 
War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility ; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 


ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 


The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great causes of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving liabilities and 
not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 


Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 
War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier foe than war. 


Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific plan to 
meet it, sheer waste. 


Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other people to 
pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less burdensome. 


Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half educated or edu- 
cated in crime, all at the expense of society. 


The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the taxpayer, liquidates liabili- 
ties and gives children a chance. 


While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in business, the blunders 
of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong; lifting the burdens imposed on society by the lazy and 
the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize 
intelligently ; it must express itself in current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and cash. That sounds materialistic; but there is no other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality which, 
living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, becomes worth less than nothing. 


How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 
Did you say Life Insurance? 
Of course you did. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY TO 
STOP WASTE. 


IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE. FOR AGES RUSHED INTO THE 
OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 


Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scjentific processes, first in its 
fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, almost first now in its accumu- 
lations. 


Ask at one of our Branch Offices about this Company. Leam how you can eliminate waste, how you can serve 
yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Life Presidents Have 
Brilliant Program 


NO FORMER ‘ONE EXCELS IT 


Statesman, Univers “re R. R. Presi- 
dent, Newspaper Chief, Chamber Com- 
merce Star and Life Executives 


When the various organizations in the 
insurance Sealewes take a look at the 
program of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents for the Hotel Astor 
annual convention of that body in De- 
cember they will wonder how the man- 
agement did it. Such a constellation of 
worth-while people is not gathered to- 
gether often inside ot insurance or out. 
The hotel walls will have to be made of 
rubber to accommodate the crowd. 

Charles A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life, will be chairman of the con- 
vention and John 1D. Sage, president of 
the Union Central, will be vice-ch uirman. 

Following the preliminaries the con- 
vention will hear Charles FE. Hughes 
make an address. No title for the ad- 
dress has been announced yet. No title 
is needed. He could talk about prunes 
or Rumania and hold any insurance 
crowd spellbound. 

The second speaker is Frederick H. 
[cker, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, which company has an income of 
about half a billion a year. That the 
company’s assets are superbly invested 
is the universal opinion of the financial 
world. “Insuring Economic Life With 
Life Insurance Investments” is the title 
of Mr. Ecker’s address. 

Kent Cooper’s Insurance Debut 

Anotiier crowd of stars looms up for 
the — at the first afternoon’s ses- 
sion. General W. W. Atterbury, 
dent of the Pennsylvania R. R., i 
them. His title is “Signals of Railroad 
Progress.” Then the new general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, Kent 
Cooper, will give an address lustre ited 
with moving pictures. He is one of the 
most influential men in America. 

That cynical and extremely intellec- 
tual actuarial executive, E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit, and 
also president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, will talk of twenty years of 
actuarial progress. Many would listen to 
Mr. Rhodes with pleasure if he attempt- 
ed to prove that the moon were made 
of green cheese. Some would feel that 
the moon were made of green cheese if 
Mr. Rhodes thought well enough of that 
theory to make an argument about it. 

From Canada will come the president 
of the University of Toronto, Sir Robert 
A. Falconer, to tell what is egg 
in North American civilization. He EL. 
Mencken, editor of the sassy laa en 
Mercury,” should be in the audience this 
talk will do him no harm. He talks Fri- 
day morning. 

Albert Linton, who grows in repu- 
tation with the passing of the years, and 
his prestige has been pretty high for 
some time, will show the growing con- 
quest of depe ndency in America. 

John W. O'Leary is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
He will have to go some to match Julius 
H. Barnes and some others who have 
held his job. He is pretty good or he 
would not have been elected by the 
Chamber. He speaks on Friday morn- 
ing, 


pre si- 
is one of 


Three Life Presidents to Speak 
The Friday afternoon speaking will be 
confined to life insurance presidents and 
three able ones have been selected. Fred 


A. Howland, .president of the National 
Life of Vermont, will tell why America 
‘1S pre-eminent in life insurance: and 


Julian Price, president of the Jefferson 
Standard, will discuss the new life com- 
panies, with a word about their achieve 
ments and a prophecy or two about their 
future. Henry S. Nollen, president of 
the Equitable of Towa, whose address on 
a former occasion before this audience 
has filled many a column of the insur- 
ance papers because of its importance 
and high character, will talk on this sub 
ject: “Life Saving Results—Economic 
and Social.” 














American Central Life 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1899 


Address: 

















SEES WASTE IN INSURANCE 


“Too Many Forms of Insurance,” 

W. Clezg, Talking to Berlet 
Agency Class 

In a talk before 


Agency in 


surance 


his talk: 
“There is a great 
ance. ‘Taking the 


sued from eighty 


forms of insurance. 
two, and because IT believe in two, that It 
is what my clients receive 
the doctor, not they. 


anything 
surance, 


When J 


realized that I must 
insurance, 


about life 


me more than any 


principally upon 


low men.” 


GOES TO FLORIDA 


formerly of the Paul 
Alexander Agenev of the ¢ 


Louis Goodwin, 


50 Court Street, 
district 
Coral Gables, Fla., 
Jacksonville office 
been conn 
cy since 1921. 


ENTERS CALIFORNIA 
Fidetiey 
has entered California 


The United 


IF. Reown manager 
toblich offices first 
San Diego 


zen Philadelphia recently John 
W. Clege of the Penn Mutual asked for 
the presidents who had been in the in- 
business more than ten years. 
Two hands were raised. : 

Among other things Mr. Clege said in 


waste in life insur- 
Guardian and Penn itance and income tax 
Mutual as an illustration, 
F ninety 
believe in’ only 


They don’t know 
about this business of life in- 


know all T could 
read all T could, {he 
hear all IT could and do my own think- 
ing. But this thing has borne in upon of the 
» thine, 
success and my success does not depend 
insurance 
Our success principally 
our ability to read and influence our fel- The life 


Ivn, N. Y., 
the company at 
operating through the @ry measures, 


B . s 
TOW 
manarer tor 


ted with the 
and appointed FE. New York City, 


_th. re. It will es- 
Los \ngeles and \venev, on 





PUBLISH NEW BOOK 
New England Mutual ‘Life on “Federal 

Taxes and Life Insurance,” Just 
From the Press 
England Mutual Life has 
just published a bulletin called “Federal 
Taxes and Life Insurance,” intended pri- 
marily for the use of the agent. 

It seeks to show how different aspects 
of the principles that underlie the Fed- 
eral taxes on life insurance apply to the 
different estates and covers with suffi- 
cient deti ul all the usual types of inher- 
problems. 


Says 


Guardian Life The New 


S 


they have is- 

different a i 
INCREASE NON-MEDICAL LIMIT 
has been announced by the Occi- 
dental Life that the limit for non-medical 
risks has been increased to $2,500 for 
inales. On females risks the limit, $1,000, 
remains the same without change in age 
limits. In addition to the limit change 
privilege of writine non-medical will 
be extended to a much larger percentace 
company’s representatives than 
heretofore. 


: because | am 


started [ soon 


that your 





knowledge. 
depends upon 


CARBON MONOXIDE BOOKLET 


conservation department of 
the John Hancock has issued a booklet 
on “Carbon Monoxide Gas—A_ Deadly 
Poison,” for distribution by its agents 
Few automobilists realize the dangers of 
mardian Life, the existence of the gas and the com 
is now. Pany in the booklet gives a comprehen- 
sive description and suggests precaution- 


Goodwin had — 


Brooklyn agen- M. Nelson Way, who will be recalled 
as “Pi” Way of Yale, an outstanding 
football star of his day and now one 
of the leading producers with the J. C. 
Life of Dallas MeNamara Guardian Life Agency in 
will speak this after 
noon in Philadelphia before the Berlet 
‘Getting Them Over the 
Dotted Line.” 








John H. Scott 








YOU PROBABLY NEVER HEARD OF THIS 
Mother and Son Insurance 





I have some real ideas about a policy on the TEN- 
Payment basis, which will give a young man’s 
mother a LIFE income of $50. monthly at his death 
—the ennual premium on which is about $100. (Re- 
ducible by dividends.) 

If you do business in or near New York City I will 
be glad to furnish details. 

Send today for information about this real business- 
getter. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 


General Agent 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 1912 














E. S. Chadwick Joins 
Southern States Life 


WILL BE MANAGER OF AGENTS 





Also Vice-President; Former Railroad 
and Newspaper Man; Did Fine 
Work With Idaho State Life 





Edward S. Chadwick, formerly vice- 
president and manager of the Idaho 
State Life of Boise, Idaho, and well- 
known figure at the meetings of the Am- 
erican Life Convention of which he has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee for two years, has been elected 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the Southern States Life of Atlanta. 
In Boise he has been prominent in all 
civic activities. 

Mr. Chadwick was born in Omaha and 
started work with the passenger depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad. He 
then went into newspaper work in San 
Francisco and afterwards had eight 
years’ experience as a banker. His first 
life insurance experience was as secre- 
tary of the Idaho State Life. For four- 
teen years he has been with that com- 
pany and his work in buildin~ it up has 
been generally recognized throughout 
the insurance fraternity as a fine achieve- 
ment. | 

Statement by W. L. Moore 

In a statement to the newspapers, Wil- 
mer L. Moore, president of the South- 
ern States Life, said: 

“The Southern States Life was organ- 
ized in 1906 and for some seventeen 
years confined its operations to the four 
states of Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Florida. Some two years ago 
it entered Tennessee and Texas and 
about a year and a half ago entered 
Louisiana and Kentucky. We will close 
the year with about $7,500,000 to $7,750,- 
000 assets and with about $66,000,000 to 
$67,000,000 of business in force. The of- 
ficers and directors of the company rec- 
ovnize that the institution has reached 
that stage of development which would 
justify them in a program of conserva- 
tive but progressive expansion. They 
felt the need of an unusually able, ca- 
pable, experienced man to assist and 
guide them in the development of its 
agency department and field work and 
after casting about looking over the en- 
tire country for a man who would fit 
into their special needs and requirements 
they prevailed upon Mr. Chadwick to be- 
come associated with them. He will as- 
sume the duties in his new connection 
about November 1.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

S. S. Wolfson, branch manager of the 
Union Central Life was unanimously 
elected president of the Brownsville and 
East New York Institute Men’s Associa- 
tion, at its first fall meeting held at the 
Hopkinson Mansion. The organization is 
very active in the Brownsville and East 
New York district, and have already suc- 
ceeded in fostering a more friendly re- 
lation between brokers operating in that 
vicinity, and are planning to open head- 
quarters where the brokers may congre- 
wate and exchange ideas and informa- 
tion. Other officers elected are: I. 
Gaster, vice president; I. Nagelberg, 
vice president; L. Orginz, treasurer; FP. 
Allen, secretary; and Miss R. C. Green- 
blatt, executive secretary. The follow- 
ine were elected to serve on the execu- 
tive committee: Messrs. Mishkin, Lack, 
Fink, Fred, Roth, Krasner, Horowitz, 
Ovseyoff, Rogall, and Bleck. 


HONORS FOR P. B. RICE ; 

P. B. Rice, general agent of the Equit- 
able of Iowa, Harrisburg, Pa. has been 
elected president of the Harrisburg 
Chamber of Commerce, which means 
also that he is president of the Ki- 
wanis Club. 

FE. N. Ney, forme ro of ‘Sioux Falls, 
N. Dak., has moved with his family to 
Houston, Tex. and will be engaged 
throughout the state as field supervisor 
for the Cravens-Dargen life companies. 
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Insurance Savings 
Plans of Banks Grow 


POPULAR IN THIS TERRITORY 


List of Some Financial Institutions Using 
These Propositions; Plan of a 
Passaic (N. J.) Bank 


The insured thrift idea is finding wide 
favor with banks in and about New 
York. The banks call this by various 
names. For instance, the Passaic Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Passaic, 
N. J., designates the proposition, “Our 
Ten-Year Savings-Insurance Plan.” The 
Midwood Trust Co. of Brooklyn uses 
the term, “Savings Banks Insurance 
Plan.” The Journal Square National 
Bank of Jersey City, N. J., calls the plan 
the “Savings-Insurance Plan.” Some of 
the banks co-operate with the United 
Thrift Plan, Ine. 

The big advantage of the plans, of 
course, is that a trust fund with many 
protective features is easily provided. 

Some of the banks, in addition to those 
named above, using the insured thrift 
plan in this vicinity follow: Greenwich 
Savings Bank, New York; New Nether- 
land Bank, New York; National Ameri- 
can Bank, New York; Central National 
Bank, New York; Bank of Montclair, 
Montclair, N FP 

For the benefit of foresighted  per- 
sons, men and women alike, who desire 
to safeguard their own futures as well as 
to provide for the welfare of their de- 
pendents, Passaic National Bank and 
Trust Company has put into effect a 
combined savings and insurance plan 
which offers unusual advantages. 

Briefly, this plan enables you to do 
two things 

First, to save systematically for any 
given purpose— 

And, second, to realize the purpose 
for which you save, regardless of ifl- 
ness, accident or death. 

For instance, let us say that you have 
some cherished ambition, some worthy 
objective that you hope to attain in ten 
years’ time and you need one, or two, or 
five thousand dollars to bring it about. 
It may be to build a little home, or to 
pay off a mortgage on a home that you 
have already built, or to educate a son or 
daughter, or just to lay up a tidy nest- 
exe against a rainy day. 

No matter what it is, you can realize 
your ambition by systematically saving— 
if you live and accident or illness does 
not prevent. But suppose something 
happens to you in the meantime. Sup- 
pose that you have a long illness, or ac- 
cident affects your earning power, or 
suppose death intervenes. What then? 
Your dream falls to the ground. Your 
purpose is not realized and those who 
re dependent upon you are left without 
the means to accomplish it, or possibly 
even to care for themselves. 

Under our Ten-Year Savings-Insurance 
Plan you are not only enabled to save 
systematically for the purpose that you 
have in mind, but the accomplishment 
of your purpose is guaranteed in so far 
as possible. 

And this is how it is done 


What $1.80 Will Do 


Under the terms of this plan you de- 
posit $1.80 weekly [this applies to per- 
sons of 35 years of age or younger; if 
older, the deposit is a few cents more 
weckly], in a special Savings-Insurance 
Account in the Passaic National Bank 
and Trust Company and at the end ot 
ten years you draw out one thousand 
dollars. 

In opening your account you also file 
an insurance application and on accept- 
ance of this application an insurance 
policy for $1,000 is issued on your life by 
ew eler’s Insurance Company, Hart- 
tor 


No medical examination is required for 
che issuance of this policy. All that you 
have to do is to fill out the usual appli- 
cation and on approval the policy is is- 
sued without medical examination. 

All premiums are paid out of your Sav- 
ings Account. 

When your life insurance policy is is- 
sued the Royal Indemnity Company of 
New York also issues in your favor an 
accident and health policy which pro- 
vides for the continuance of the weekly 
deposits in your savings account if you 
are disabled by illness or accident; and 
in the event of your death by accident 
(even if it occurs only 24 hours after 
the issuance of your policy) it increases 
the amount of your balance on deposit 
up to $1,000 and gives your estate this 
sum in addition to the same amount 
which is paid on your life insurance pol- 
icy, making $2,000 in all. 


You Draw Out $1,000 in Ten Years 


On the other hand if you live to com- 
plete your deposits (as, of course, we 
expect you will) you draw out $1,000 at 
the end of ten years, as follows: 

Cash value of your Life Insurance 

PUD: “<c.csiet nes ean oon ws a eees ae $ 128.97 

Balance in Savings Account...... 871.03 


Total amount due you at the end 
ME BO WONG bik ereseuds sadcrs $1,000.00 


Other Advantages of the Plan 

If, at the end of ten years, you want 
to continue your life insurance you can 
draw out only the balance on deposit in 
your savings account and your insurance 
will be allowed to run right along at the 
same premium rate as applied when your 
policy was originally issued. 

Or, if you do not want to discontinue 
your account, you may leave your balance 
in the bank and let the interest on your 
account pay for your life insurance with- 
out making further weekly deposits. 

In other words, you have three options 
to choose between: 

You can draw out $1,000 if you want 

Or, if you prefer. you can withdraw 
only your actual balance in the bank and 
continue your insurance policy in effect 

Or, finally, you can leave your money 
in the bank and your insurance premiums 
will be paid out of the interest that it 
earns. 

And all the time you will be protected 
by accident and health insurance as well 
as life insurance in the manner set forth 
above. 


Your Success Doubly Assured 


So this is the plan that we offer to 
you—a combined savings and insurance 
plan which makes it easy to save and 
at the same time gives you every assur- 
ance that you or your family will enjoy 
the fruits of your thrift. 

In itself the habit of saving is one of 
the first requisites for success in life. 
“Everyone knows that it is not what is 
earned but what is saved which measures 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure,” says President Coolidge. The abil- 
ity to save is a sign of character and 
character is the only lasting basis of suc- 
cess. 

If, now, in addition to this you fortify 
yourself with insurance that guarantees 
the fulfillment of the purposes for which 
you save—your future is doubly assured. 


Open to Anyone from 16 to 55 Years 

of Age 

The benefits of our Ten-Year Savings 
Insurance Plan are open to all persons in 
good health between the ages of 16 and 
55, but above 35 years of age there is a 
slight increase in the amount of the 
weckly deposit. 

Individual participation is limited, how- 
ever, to $5,000. Applications will not be 
accepted in excess of this amount. 

Deposits may be made monthly in ad- 
vance, or quarterly, if preferred. 

Why not open a Savings-Insurance 
Account today and begin right now to 
build up a little fortune of one thousand 
dollars or more? 


Weekly Deposits for Various Ages 


16 to 35 years of age.......... $1.80 weekly 
36 to 41 years of age.......... 1.85 vi 
42 to 45 years of age.......... 1.90 - 
46 to 49 years of age.......... 1.95 es 
50 to 52 years of age.......... 2.00 ” 
53 to 55 years: OF Of6.5 00000000 2.10 “ 











Another 
Step Forward 


HE creed of our Agency De- 
partment has always been 
that it exists for two basic purposes: 
to improve constantly the service 
rendered the policyholder both old 
and new; to make it easy for the 
agent to improve his production 
record. 


In accord with this creed, two de- 


cisive advancements have been made 
in 1926. 


1—A complete Correspondence 
Course in the fundamentals of 
sound underwriting and sales 
methods —opened six months 
ago. Nearly 800 agents have 
enrolled. They are already re- 
porting exceptional profits from 
their study. 


2—More recently the Company has 
founded a new Division of 
Education. Withina few 
months the Union Central will 
announce plans for personal 
training which we believe will 
mark a new era in life insur- 
ance education. 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 


Business in Force— 


More than One Billion 215 Million 
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Agency Supervisor of 
L. E. Baldwin Agency 


PROMOTE A. KINBACHER, 


Nineteen Years With General Agent of 
New England Mutual; Graduate of 
Two School Courses 


Andrew Kinbacher, Jr., who has a wide 
acquaintance insurance men of 
this city, has been appointed agency su- 
pervisor of the New England Mutual 


JR. 


among 

















ANDREW KINBACHER, JR. 


offices at 5 Maiden Lane, N. Y., the 
manager of which is Lathrop E. 
Mr. Kinbacher 


Saldwin. 
is a graduate of the 
life insurance course of New York Uni- 
versity and of the Home Office School in 
Boston of the New England Mutual Life. 

Shortly after the Lathrop E. Baldwin 
agency was started Mr. Kinbacher went 
with it. That was nineteen years ago. 
The appointment comes as a well merit- 
ed recognition. 





NEW WM. ALEXANDER BOOK 


“Life Insurance Simply Explained”; 
Avoids Technicalities and Gives Clear 
Picture for School Classes 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been asked to publish a 
primer on life insurance for use as a 
textbook in schools and in insurance 
classes and secretary of the Equitable 
William Alexander has written the “Life 
Insurance Simply Explained.” It will 
soon be ready for distribution. Fhis book 
has a double purpose: first, to serve as 
a textbook as stated above, and, second, 
to tell the man in the street all he needs 
to know about life insurance. This book 
is short—about 90 pages—avoids all 
technicalities and will give a clear pic- 
ture of what life insuré ance is, its uses 
and its scope. It is a book which any 
intelligent layman or any schoolboy can 
understand. 

In addition to this Frank L. Jones, of 
Indianapolis, and at one time Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Indiana, is prepar- 
ing for the association a series of les- 
sons, with appropriate questions, based 
on this primer as a textbook for use in 
schools and insurance classes. 


Open House In Boston 
At Moore & Summers 


MORE THAN 200 GUESTS ATTEND 





Larger and More Improved Offices; Well 
Spaced Desks; New Furniture; 
Clever Window Display 





Tt was house at the Moore & 
Summers home office agency of the New 
England Mutual Life on October 25, and 
the enlarged and improved offices of this 
wide-awake agency were visited by near- 
ly two hundred of the general agents and 
producers of the city and nearby towns. 
lor several weeks 


open 


past 
hnen 


carpenters and 
busy about the 
both on 
to make 
for a general rearrangement. 

Kntering the agency front the first 
thing that impresses the visitor is the 
spaciousness and general dignified ap- 
pearance of the agency quarters. The 
desks, all being in separate enclosures, 
are well spaced, and arranged along the 
side of room, with ample lighting through 
the ‘long windows all along the Milk 
strect side as well as the area way in 
the rear. “Bob” Moore's office has been 
enlarged so that it now can accommo- 
date a meeting of all of the heads of 
the departments at the same time. It 
has been newly furnished in beautiful 
mahogany. 

The agency has also inaugurated a 
new brokers’ service department which 
it is expected will be greatly appreciated 
by the many brokers using the office. 
There will be available at all times for 
their advice and information trained men 
who will give them immediate attention 
on any and all problems connected with 
the placing of life insurance. 

The agency window display, on Pro- 
tection Corner, is particularly timely this 
week. With a background representing 
a typical American Home constructed of 
cut-out cardboard, properly colored, with 
a young mother on the piazza, may be 
seen “Dad” and the two kids out on the 
lawn playing a little home-made game of 
football. Alongside in clear, easily read- 
able tvpe appears the legend: 

“Tt is np to you, Daddy. The big re- 
sponsibility of home and family is now 
yours. Carry the ball. Play the game. 
Give them the full protection that life 
insurance affords. Make good.” 


mechanics have 


agency remodelling the rooms, 


the first and second floors, way 


BENEFICIARY WINS 

In an opinion handed down at Rich- 
mond, the United States circuit court of 
appeals for the Fourth circuit affirms 
judgment for $4,000 given in the district 
court at Elkins, W. Va., in favor of 
Clara Moore and against the Railway 
Mail Association, Inc. Her son, Anthony 
Moore, a railway mail clerk, lost his life 
in a fire at Colcord, W. Va., and she 
was named beneficiary in a $4,000 pol- 
icy which he carried in that association. 
The association resisted payment on the 
ground that ‘he had failed to pay his 
last assessment amounting to $2.75. 


TWO OFFICERS PROMOTED 

The promotion of H. B. Gunter, for- 
merly agency manager, has been an- 
nounced by A. W. McAlister, president 
of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N.C. 
He has been succeeded by T. D. Blair 
as agency manager. Both Mr. Gunter 
and Mr. Blair are former students of 
the University of North Carolina, and 
both have been associated with the Pilot 
Life since 1913. 











character and ability. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 

















Home Office Co-operation. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 




















Problem of Building 
A Full Time Force 


ZIMMERMAN TELLS OF PLANS 


Former Sec. N. 'Y. Life Underwriters’ 
Ass’n Now With Fraser Agency 
Developing an Esprit de Corps 


former execu- 
New York Associa- 
Underwriters, who is 
of the P. M. Fraser 
Mutual Life, 
talked to a representa- 


Charles J. Ztihenermain 
tive secretary of the 
tion of Life 


assistant 


now 
manager 
agency, of the Connecticut 
New York City, 
tive of The Underwriter the 
other day about the problem of building 
up a full time force. He 
discussed his plans with regard to the 
field training and educational classes of 
the agency. 

“As I look at the problem,” 
Zimmerman, 


Eastern 


agency also 


said Mr. 


“there are two. distinct 
to do. The 


velop an esprit de 


things IT have first is to de- 
corps among the full 
time men here; to keep them enthusias- 
touch with the latest 
developments in the life insurance field. 
Along this line, we have our Monday 
morning educational meetings each of 
which is devoted to a particular phase 
of insurance. For instance, the month 
of October has been devoted to income 
insurance. During the first part of the 
year we plan to have at each meeting 
an outside speaker on the particular sub- 
ject we are studying. We shall then have 
a sales demonstration by our own agent 
and a summing up of the talk by myself, 
from the technical standpoint. 


tic, active and in 


Recruiting Agents 
“The second problem is the securing 
of new agents and training them. We 
secure our new agents by means of ad- 
vertising. Advertising to be successful 
must be followed up. We try to make 
our advertising attractive to men who are 
employed, as we do not usually take on 
men who are unemployed.” 
Speaking of the work of 


recruiting 


new men, Mr. Zimmerman said: “Some 
new agents are brought in by men who 
are already in the office and by super- 
visors. Some are sent to us by policy- 
holders or their friends, and some are 
sent to us by other general agents. “In 
the Spring we intend to recruit from the 
colleges. Insurance and banking are the 
only businesses that show an increased 
percentage of college men entering their 
ranks. ‘This information is based on a 
study of the statistics by Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Zimmerman went on to speak of 
the good effect that contests have unon 
a solicitor’s business. Such as “A Trip 
to Montreal” and the “App-A-Week” 
Club are a great stimulant to his men, 
he said. The solicitors are kept in- 
formed by weekly letter of what is going 
on and the results that have been ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Zimmerman believes that environ- 
ment has a great deal to do with the 
success of an agent, and so he plans to 
make the agency surroundings as pleas- 
ant as possible for the men. In this con- 
nection, he is having a room fixed up 
for the convenience of those agents who 
may wish to talk privately with a pros- 
pect at the office. Heretofore prospects 
who have called at the office have been 
obliged to sit outside in the large of- 
fice. He also believes in having a sys- 
tematic arrangement of desks and in ar- 
ranging the details of the office so as 
to minister to the comfort of the men. 


The training course provided by the 
Fraser agency is of four weeks’ dura- 
tion. During this time the new solicitors 


go out in the field with the supervisors 
on a cold canvass, the supervisor doing 
all of the talking. Later, the salesman 
does the talking and the supervisor cor- 
rects him at the conclusion of the 
canvass. 


COMPTON TO SPEAK 

William N. Compton, of New York 
City, will hold the rostrum at the sev- 
enth of the series on Friday, November 
5. of the Berlet lecture course in Phila- 
delphia. Compton, long a veteran writer 
of big business, produces a large group 
business mor woe aside from about a 
$2,000,000 ordinary production. 
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Proud of New Building 
ITS LOCATION WILL BE IDEAL 
To Be a Beautiful — of Philadel- 

phia Parkway; Company’s Interest- 


ing Convention at Seashore 


It is the universal opinion of those who 


attended the recent convention in At- 
lantic City of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
and the laying of the cornerstone in 


Philadelphia of the new Fidelity Mutual 
Life Building that the events were about 
as interesting as the agents of 
the attended. The 
convention was one’of the largest of the 


any of 


company have yet 


month and papers above the ordinary 
were read. 

When the new building of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life was planned there was more 


than the thought of a mere office struc- 


ture. It was decided that the company 
build not but a 
monument to life insurance and the part 
which the company has taken in devel- 
oping that institution which vital 
a part of national progress and charac- 


should only a home 


Is SO 


ter, and on one of the most imposing 
sites in America fronting Philadelphia's 
great memorial to culture and art and 





looking down a most magnificent thor- 
oughfare. 
Beautiful Location 

The site, 44,000 square feet, is on the 
famous Philadelphia Parkway, and Ired- 
erick A. Wallis, general agent in New 
York, in his address at the cornerstone 
laying, said: 

“The size and artistic aspects of this 
Duilding will be in harmony with the sur- 
rounding institutional edifices, making 
this great highway nothing less than a 
thoroughfare of monumental institutions 
representing far more than mere mate- 
rial values. Today the Fidelity Mutual 
takes its honored place among them, hav- 
ing demonstrated by its daily ministra- 
tions that no organized institution, save 
the church itself, so completely satisfies 
the noble and unselfish impulses of hu- 
manity as the institution of life insur- 
ance.” 

In a word of greeting to the conven- 
tion President Talbot told of hiring as 
architects the internationally known firm 
of Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, then en- 
gaged on the monumental Art Museum 
which faces, the company’s site. 

Isaac H. Francis was retained as me- 
chanical engineer and H, A. Hopf & Co. 
were selected as management engineers 
to plan the interior arrangements. The 
contract was let to the Turner Construc- 
tion Co, 

In many cities, fine sites have been 
chosen on important thoroughfares or 
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facing public parks, and in some instan- 
ces, large tracts have been chosen where 
disinguished buildings and grounds 
might be developed as_ self-contained 
units independent of their surroundings. 
In Philadelphia there has been in process 
of realization for the past twenty-five 
years a rebuilding of a large area lo- 
cated approximately in the center of 
the city’s population. 


The principal feature of this building 
program is a new diagonal parkway cut 
through a solidly built portion of the 
city and extending from City Hall to the 
entrance to Fairmount Park. At this 
point, the Parkway proper terminates in 
a large plaza at the foot of Fairmount 
Hill, from which hill the park takes its 
name. At the plaza, the traffic is di- 
verted through the park and West Phila- 
delphia to the- radiating highways ex- 
tending to the north and west of the 
city. All motor traffic from the suburban 
districts of Germantown, Chestnut Hill, 
Schuykill Valley and the main line and 
the more distant traffic coming over the 
highways from Harrisburg, Reading, 
Bethlehem, and Easton, converges upon 
this plaza and enters the business section 
of the city over the new parkway. The 
lower end, from City Hall to Logan Cir- 
cle will offer sites for office buildings, 
hotels and theatres, and on the stretch 
from Logan Circle to the Art Museum 
now being built on Fairmount and clos- 
ing the vista at the end of the parkway, 
will be located important public and 


semi-public structures. The Roman 
Cathedral and Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences already face on the Circle, and thé 
new public library is practically complet- 
ed and will be open in a few weeks. The 
Convention Hall, the Victory Hall, and 
the Municipal Courts, are planned to 
complete the framing of Logan Circle, 
and funds for some of this work have 
already been voted. The plaza at the 
westerly end of the parkway will be 
dominated by the new Museum of Art; 
facing the plaza on the side opposite the 
museum will be the new Academy of 
Fine Arts and the School of Industrial 
Art. 


In the Cornerstone 


The site chosen for the new building 
of the Fidelity faces this plaza and the 
entrance to the park at a point where 
the traffic turns out of the parkway and 
into the park, thereby giving the build- 
ing a commanding position directly ahead 
of the streams of traffic both in and out- 
bound. As the new home of the Fidelity 
must take its place in this group of 
buildings which collectively make a great 
civic composition in the center of a pop- 
ulation of two millions, a group which 
bears the same important relation to the 
city as the composition extending from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Are de 
Triomphe bears to the City of Paris, 
it was obvious that the design of the new 
building in its proportions and mass and 
the materials of its construction must 


(Continued on Page 9) 








Snapshots at 


Fidelity Mutual Convention 














Upper Row, left to right: 


secretary of the company; J. H. Merkle, Cincinnati. 
Lower row, left to right: Frank Bettger, Philadelphia; E. S. Freeman, Raleigh; Peter Epes, New Orleans. 


Agency. President Talbot. 


Vice-President F. H. Sykes and Arthur Wagner, Kansas City. M. L. Bingham, Cincinnati; Dr. J. W. Kirgan, Cincinnati; R. F. Tull, 
Fred Hagen, Philadelphia; F. V. Coville, Bridgeport. 


Major J. B. Campbell and Flag Guard from Chicago 
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Fidelity Mutual Meeting 





Some Fidelity Mutual 
Pioneer Life Contracts 


FIRST TO ISSUE DISABILITY 


Wrote a Life Insurance Policy On 
December 24, 1902; Double 
Indemnity Policy in 1904 


At the Fidelity Mutual Life’s conven- 
tion R. C. Bright delved into some in- 
teresting life insurance history, describ- 
ing the first disability policy and the 
first policy providing for life income. He 
said in part: 

The first policy of life insurance cov- 
ering disability was issued on April 16, 


1896. It covered the life of President 
L. G. Fouse, the founder of the com- 
pany. The idea had been in his mind 


for some years. In fact, he had studied 
facts about disability for twelve years. 
He even went to asylums to gather data 
not available in life insurance offices; 
went to Europe and there studied the 
British Friendly Societies; examined ex- 
perience of accident companies and of 
the Army. 

Three years after the Fidelity Mutual 
had introduced the disability feature Mr. 
Fouse wrote in a company publication: 

“The Elective Life is new, unique, and 
is certain, if properly pushed, to attract 
a great deal of attention. Quite recently 
European actuaries have commenced to 
discuss the imperfection in life insurance, 
because it does not provide for the con- 
tingencies of incapacity and disability, 
which so often result in loss of insur- 
ance, and have suggested that some way 
should be devised tor overcoming these 
defects, at the same time suggesting that 
there is a law of probabiilty as to dis- 
ability, the same as there is a law of 
mortality, that the average duration of 
sickness to cach death amounts to two 
years, that while in many cases the ill- 
ness is brief, in others it is lingering, 
and the lingering cases should be cov- 
ered, so as to relieve the sufferer from 
the payment of premiums, etc. It 1s 
needless to say that it was interesting to 
the writer to read these discussions—we 
have simply anticipated the European ac- 
tuaries and are fully convinced that the 
time will come when the elective life fea- 
tures of the Fidelity policies will be gen- 
erally incorporated in policies of insur- 
ance. The Fidelity has led, others will 
follow, and agents should be proud of 
representing the leadér in this very im- 
portant departure and improvement in 
life insurance.” 

First Income Policy 

On December 24, 1902, the first policy 
providing an income for life to the in- 
sured was issued. As in the case of the 
disability feature, this contract was care- 
fully thought out by Mr. Fouse. More 
than a year before the policy was issued 
Mr. Fouse called attention of all man- 
agers and agents to the approaching 
quarter century anniversary of the Fi- 
delity and asked for suggestions as to 
the best manner of celebrating that 
event. Various suggestions were natu- 
rally made, but the president had been 
doing some hard thinking along original 
and extremely practical lines with the 
result that another new feature was add- 
ed to life insurance. The contract was 
called the quarter century or silver jubi- 
lee policy, but this name naturally was 
only temporary and since then it has 
been known as the income -for life plan. 

First Double Benefit 

The first life policy providing double 
enefits in event of accidental death was 
issued on February 1, 1904, on the life 
of my friend, M. P. Muse, a merchant 
who is still living at Junction City, Ark. 


bo policy became full paid some time 
9, 


Instalment Options 
And How To Use Them 


ADDRESS OF AGENT F. W. HAGEN 
Fidelity Mutual Life Man Discusses 
Contingencies Which Can Be 
Protected by Insurance 


At the recent convention of the Fidel- 


ity Mutual Life F. W. Hagen, a suc- 
cessful Philadelphia agent, made one of 
the best talks, his subject being “How 
to Use the Instalment Options.” Among 


points he made were these: 

The most valuz ible thing about a policy 
to the buyer is the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of.the policy, whether as a death 
benefit, a matured endowment or as a 
cash surrender value; and it is my pur- 
pose to show the advantage of a settle- 
ment of the proceeds in a way other 
than a lump stm. There are two or 
three different plans which I will touch 
upon. 


Let us take a prospect of limited 
means. His loved ones will need an in- 
come when he leaves them for good. 
Now, this is a case where we are con- 


fronted by a small policy, and necessar- 
ily the period of income payment will 
be short, if we make the income for an 
adequate amount. If we take the pro- 
ceeds of the policy (the principal) and 
leave it with the company on interest, 
drawing from the principal in monthly 
amounts, according to the present inter- 
est scale, $1,500 insurance will provide 
an income of $50 a month for two years 
and seven months; $2,500 insurance will 
provide an income of $50 a month for 
four years and seven months; $5,000 in- 
surance will provide an income of $50 a 
month for ten years and six months; 
$10,000 insurance will provide an income 
of $50 a month for thirty-two years and 
three months. I use an income of $50 a 
month merely to demonstrate this plan of 
limited income. 

For People With Limited Incomes 

If you will refer to the dividend sec- 
tion of your rate book you will find in- 
comes of various amounts for insurance 
of $1,000 to $25,000, and you can arrange 
through these combinations any amount 
of limited income payable monthly. 

To my mind this is the perfect way to 
distribute the proceeds of a policy when 
you are necessarily held to a limited in- 
come. Almost any prospect will admit 
that his family will be compelled to 
have at least an income of $50 a month, 
and he will agree with you that it should 
run until his children are able to care for 
themselves. Now that gives you a mini- 
mum policy: of $5,000, whereas if you 
were not discussing income that man 
would probably think $2,000 was a large 
amount of insurance. 

To what financial institution could you 
take the proceeds of a policy and have 
the principal distributed along these 
lines, free of cost and bearing this rate 
of interest, other than to the insurance 
company issuing the policy? I doubt if 
a trust company would undertake to 
carry out such a plan, even for a fee, 
whereas your insurance company, in the 
payment of that $10,000 claim, not only 
goes to the trouble of drawing over three 
hundred checks in the payment of the 
claim, but, instead of charging a fee, al- 
most doubles the principal by interest 
additions. When you go back home ask 
your trust company if they would handle 


money on that plan, and then you will 
realize what a great service the Fidelity 
offers the public. 

Now, let us take a policy of $25,000. 


Here we have a principal large enough 
to create a lifetime income for the widow 
and at the same time do something for 
the children even during the widow’s 
lifetime, and still not do it at the expense 
of her income. I want to give you this 
little plan so that vou can offer it next 
time, instead of offering a straight con- 
tinuous instalment policy, twenty years 
certain, 


I think this plan would serve a better 
purpose, and to show you how it could 
work | will use an actual case. 

A Man of 46 

Here is a man forty-six, wife forty 
and son ten. Don’t think you must find 
a family with these ages. It will apply 
to other ages. Leave the principal tem- 
porarily on interest and pav the interest 
to the widow until her sixtieth birthday. 
This will provide $1,200 a year, according 
to our present interest rate, and the com- 
pany will pay this in equivalent monthly 


amounts, if desired. 
Now make her sixtieth birthday the 
date of distribution of principal. With- 


draw 40%, or $10,000, and apply the re- 
maining $15,000 under Option 3, ten 
years certain; this will give her an in- 
come thereafter of at least $100 a month, 
and she will draw this sum thereafter 
monthly for the balance of her lifetime. 

On the widow’s sixtieth birthday it 
gives you an opportunity to do a wonder- 


ful thing for that boy who has. then 
reached his thirtieth birthday. The $10,- 
000 withdrawal from principal can be 


paid to the boy for business capital. 
Think of the wonderful selling argument 
you have there. When your boy reaches 
thirty he receives $10,000 as business cap- 
ital. That boy probably for the last five, 
six, seven or eight years has been work- 
ing and equipping himself for that day 
when dad, who possibly passed away fil- 
teen years ago, was going to start him 
in business. This is a wonderful argu. 
ment and it is a wonderful service. 








Proud Of Building 


(Continued from Page 8) 


be considered in relation to the whol; 

development in which each unit must be 
complementary to the others, recogniz 
ing its proper relation in an harmonious 


whole. 

In the cornerstone are the following 
articles: 

Holy Bible 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Phila lelphia Record 
Public Ledger 
Evening Public 


Ledger 
Evening Bulletin 


Rate Book No. 3069 
Program Fidelity Leaders’ Club Convention 
1926 


Cert-fied Copy of Charter of the 
tual Life Insurance Company 
“Fidelity Originator” circular 


Fidelity Mu 


Ordinary Life Disability Benefits Specimen 
Policy 

20 Pay Life Disability Benefits Specimen 
Policy 

20 Year Endowment Disability Benefits Speci 
men Policy 

“Income for Life’ Disability Benefits Speci 
men Policy 

280 Personal Cards of those attending 1926 Fi 

delity Leaders’ Club Convention 


222 Personal Cards of Home Office Emp'oyees 

Frederick A. Wallis in his tal’ at the 
cornerstone laying of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life wound up with this eloquent para 
graph: 

“The time has come when our great 
expansion of business must be measured 
more and more by the eternal values of 
the spirit, for unless out of all the big 
ness of the day and all the wonderful 


achievements of the nations, there issues 
a better humanity, a wider and a wiser 
education, a keener and more enlight 
ened social relationship, bridging the 
great chasm between the classes, span- 
ning the great gulf between canital and 
labor, unless there is a richer flowering 
of art and music and literature and pa- 
triotism and service, I tear our boasted 
greatness will become shifting sand be- 


neath our feet. Unless the spirit of the 
nation, the spirit of this company, your 
spirit and my spirit are responsive to 
the great moral, spiritual and humane 
currents moving about us today, as the 
radio is responsive to the currents mov- 
ing in the air. and articulating them and 
interpreting them across the continent 
and around the nation for humanity, then 
there is little that you and I can gather 
to make the basis, of national greatness 
or of local pride and felicitation.” 


: Consequences 

Now, in a mode of settlement there 
are always contingencies, and the con- 
tingencies will be the reason why you 


will get this man’s business. Let us look 
into the contingencies of this particular 
case. Suppose the mother does not five 
to reach age sixty. In that event, the 
interest income would be paid to the 
boy until his thirtieth birthday, and then 
the principal of $25,000 would be paid 
him, or half that sum, and the balance 
paid to him later. 

Suppose when the widow reaches her 
sixtieth birthday the boy is not living? 
This is the strongest point in the plan. 
What would you do with that $10,000- 
| would give it to the dear old lady in 
one sum. I can hear almost everyone of 
you say, “Why give it to her in a lump 
sum?” To put the joy of giving and 
spending in that dear old lady’ s heart. 
She probably has sacrificed all her life- 
time for others, and now she has the 
sum of $10,000 to do with as she pleases. 


She can give it to her grandchildren, she 
can give it to charity, she can buy the 
love and affection of little 


\ children, or 
she can throw it 


out of the window, if 


that will give her pleasure, because that 
money is not needed for her income; 
her income is provided by the $15,000 


remaining 


with the 
plan some 


time 


company. 


Try this 
when 


you haven't too 
many children to take care of. Try this 
plan where in the past you would have 


submitted a continuous instalment for the 
wife. 

I could show you how to distribute the 
proceeds of a $100,000 policy, but if I 
attempted to do so I am afraid some 
of you would not be interested, because 
you would think probably there is no one 
back in your territory to buy a policy 
for that amount. But | want to say this 


to you: Whether you are from a rural 
district, a small town or a large city, 
there are people there that can and will 
buy insurance to the extent of $100,000: 
and if you show them the advantage of 


distributing money 


under a special mode 


of settlement, you will arouse their in- 
terest, because it is an inte tine sub- 
ject. I think probably the ison you 
arouse their te In givin WrV 


money under special modes of s¢ iaanaas 
is because it represents that-part of their 
estate that they don’t have to part with 
until they are dead. 


How often 


have we had the 
made to us: “Life insurance! Oh, you 
have to die to get it.” Well, it is entire- 
ly different here. He doesn’t have to die 
to get it. He doesn’t have to part with 
it until he dies. 


remark 


WINS SILVER CUP 
Fine, 


William L 


Louis personal producer for the 


Hookes General Agency of 
the Brooklyn National Life, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has won first prize for the lareest 


amount of paid- for business written over 
a period of sixty days. The prize was a 
silver loving cup \n thes ot Mr. 
Hookes’ agents, Andrew Fisher, Ir., re- 
ceived a prize for the first application 
written and paid for durine the contest 
The following agents, who also wrote 
and paid for substantial amounts of busi- 
ness, were awarded prizes: Jacob Kru- 
ger, M: J. Bronstein S. A. Waldman, 
L. A. Ponemon and H. A. Bayern. 


AFTER ANOTHER RECORD 


Unlike many humans who once they 
have performed an unusual task are con- 
tent to rest on their laurels and talk 
about it the rest of their lives, J. T 
Fubanks—the well-known Aetna-izer at 
Searev, Ark., who in the fall of 1924 
established a world’s record for the larg- 


est number of applications in one month 


has determined to undertake another 
tremendous feat What Eubanks now 
proposes to do is to wvlte more appli- 
cations during the next twelve months 


than any agent of any company will write 
during the same time. 
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PLAYS UP CANADIAN COMPANIES 


British Insurance Paper Discusses Also 
Difference Between Canadian and 
British Methods of Selling 
One of the 
“The Policy” devotes all of its October 


2 issue to Canadian insurance companies. 


British insurance papers, 


It prints stories about Sun Life, Canada 
Life, Confederation Life Manufac- 
turers’ Life. In discussing the differ- 
ence between Canadian and British sales 
methods, “The Policy” says: 


and 


Those who are at all familiar with the 
methods employed by the Canadian of- 
fices Operating in this country know the 
business-like way they carry out their 
mission, and that mission undoubtedly is 
to secure as many new entrants as pos- 
sible. That seems to be how théy spell 
progress. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that whatever they know of the 
principles of life assurance was from this 
country. They seem to have applied the 
agency methods of the big industrial of- 
fices to the ordinary branch life busi- 
ness, and the success of the plan can 
readily be seen in their new business in- 
creases year after year. 

“In the Canadian and American idea, 
to just supply a man with a rate book 
and leave it at that, does not give the 
public what the importance of life as- 
surance demands. The agent should be 
so equipped that he can meet objections 
and present the case for life assurance 
himself, without having to call upon the 
services of a salaried official in order to 
close a case. Possibly we may at some 
future time adopt the same agency meth 
od here, just as our Canadian and Am- 
erican friends utilized our principles in 
the first instance. Results certainly 
demonstrate they have much to recom- 
mend them.” » 


W. R. C. Rowan of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Canada Life made a talk 
before the New Castle branch of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion recently. 








Phone Cavtlaude 2030 
New England 
Mutual Life 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the appointment as Agency Supervisor of 
ANDREW KINBACHER, Jr. 


**For eighteen years the broker’s office” 


BALDWIN 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN 
Manager 
5 Maiden Lane 














DENIED RECOVERY 


War Veteran Allowed His War Risk 
Insurance to Lapse; What Court 
Says on Subject 

In a Montana District Court, a deci- 
sion has been rendered stating that a 
beneficiary of a War Risk Insurance pol- 
Icy shall be denied recovery where the 


The 


tection was declared lost when insured 


policy was allowed to lapse. pro- 
failed to pay premium within thirty-one 
days after due. 

In the decision the court said: 
Regrets Misfortune 
“Sections 403 and 404 


the payment of premiums. 


also relate to 
My conclu- 
sion is, from the agreed statement and 
the law, that the policy or contract of in- 
surance lapsed about August 1, 1919, for 
nonpayment of premium, due on or about 


that date. In view of his subsequent 
misfortunes it is to be regretted that the 
soldier, who was continually employed 
for a considerable period of time after 
his discharge, did not make some provi- 
sion for keeping his insurance in force 
for the benefit of his mother. While the 
Government, no doubt, did everything 
possible for him during his illness under 
the compensation feature of the act, the 
opportunity of carrying a large policy of 
insurance at the low ‘rate fixed by the 
Government should not have been over- 
looked as it was in this case, and as it 
has been in many similar cases. Unlike 
the circumstances of this soldier, there 
have been many instances where at the 
time of discharge, and for many months 
thereafter, the soldier was unable to ob- 
tain a living wage, and was therefore 
compelled to discontinue’ the payment of 
premiums.” 


A. E. PATTERSON RECORD 


His Chicago Gumed penny of Equit- 
able Society Ranks Third in Entire 
U. S. in September Paid For 


According to announcement made by 
the Home Office of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the A. E. Patterson 
Agency in Chicago ranks third in the 
entire United States in paid business for 
September. Although the month started 
slowly, the second week showed a re- 
covery and before the end of the month 
the agency had paid for $1,888,689 as 
compared with $1,036,000 in September, 
1925. equally satis- 
factory August, the agency feeling none 


This followed an 
of the depression reported elsewhere, but 
paying for $1,742,000 compared 
$1,038,000 in August, 1925, 

The total for the first nine months of 


with 


the year is now $12,709,677, compared ° 


with $9,118,000 in the first nine months 
of 1925. The business for these 
months now exceeds the total annual 
business of any year previous to last 
year and is’ practically equal to last 
year’s total business. The increase is 
general throughout the agency, and not 
due to any spectacular production on the 
part of a few. There are 62 men in the 
agency and of these 47 have already paid 
for over $100,000. Mr. Patterson has 
been in charge of the agency, one of the 
twelve Equitable agencies in Chicago for 
only 18 months, but in those 18 months 
has not once dropped below $1,000,000 in 
paid business. He credits much of the 
progress of the agency to an organiza- 
tion started 16 months ago, known as 
the Leaders’ Club, which holds monthly 
luncheons and for which only those pay- 
ing for $20,000 in the previous thirty 
days are eligible. At these meetings Mr. 
Patterson has some prominent speaker, 
either a ranking manager, prominent 
producer, or someone connected with al- 
lied lines, such as trust companies. 


nine 














ture death. 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


PROTECTION=HUNGER 


sale lise gi of the families in America are dependent on 
wages, and the fathers and mothers live in constant dread of 
sickness, injury, unemployment, impoverished old age, and prema- 
That they hunger for protection from these calami- ° 
ties is proclaimed by the billions of industrial insurance in force. 


Those who are hard pressed, especially, realize that. insurance 
has developed into something more than mere indemnity. With 
its nurses dotting the country, its safety engineers clearing away 
the dangers to life and limb, its medical men and welfare work- 
ers steadily extending the life-span, insurance is now, in very 
truth, protection. And so, for the wage earner, it is neither a lux- 
ury nor even a debatable purchase; it is a vital want. The insti- 
tution that enables him to meet that want, renders him a valuable 
service. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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' BUSINESS 
\GERTERS 


ma 
Practical Sug gestions to Hetpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficienty 


P. Baird of Al- 
A Sales Point simp at the Aetna 
Made by Life Convention in 
R. P. Baird Virginia Hot Springs 
made this sales point: 
“It is surprising what an attractive 
proposition may be made to a prospect 
showing life and accident insurance to- 
gether; the additional cost is more than 
offset by the additional coverage. For 
example: At age 35, Ordinary Life, 
Non-Participating, $10,000 of insurance, 
with our Disability Clause No. 3 and 
Double Indemnity, would cost $241.40 an- 
nually. By making the total cost $291.40 
the prospect may have $10,000 paid as 
the result of a natural death; $35,000 
paid as the result of an ordinary acci- 
dental death and $50,000 paid as the re- 
sult of a common carrier accidental 
death. Also, in event of total perma- 
nent disability as the result of an acci- 
dent, he would receive at least $300 a 
month for life. $200 a month for total 
disability from an accident. For partial 
disability as the result of an accident he 
would receive $100 a month. Also, hos- 
pital, nurses’ fees, operation fees and 
the other features with which you are 
already familiar. 


x kK x 
“The Franklin 
An Field,” official organ 
Unusual of the Franklin Life 
Letter of Illinois, in its cur- 


rent number, refers 
to an unusual letter read by one of its 
men to the assembled field men at an 
agency meeting which was as follows: 
“Dear Wife: 

“This check is being delivered to you 
by a representative of a great financial 
institution, with whom I have arranged 
for its delivery. 

“lL hope that the sting of sorrow caused 
by our separation may in a way be les- 
sened by this token of my love and the 
concern with which I have looked for- 
ward to your welfare, and while I may 
not be visibly with you, yet in spirit I 
rejoice in that my removal has not left 
you to fight life’s financial battle un- 
assisted, 

“May God be with you in handling 
this little estate is my prayer. 

Your Loving Husband.” 

“Several of the agents,” says the 
“Field,” “asked for copies of this letter, 
which purported to have been written by 
aman in [linois who left it among his 
Papers, where his wife found it after his 
death. Such a letter, they believed, 
would be immensely valuable if sent to 
Prospects shortly before a call. They 
thought it would bring the matter of life 
surance poignantly to the attention of 
the prospect and render him more ap- 
Proachable on the subject.” 


* * * 
ee Pie Franklin 
Value of Field” for October 
Advertising discusses the value of 
Novelties advertising novelties 


to the _ salesman. 

From time to time “The Field” has sent 

to ‘its agents a circular showing some 

novelty which has been found effective 
and proved popular. Says the editor: 

“And now a word as to the value of 
advertising novelties to the field man. 





“There is a large volume of data on 
this subject, and the evidence shows that 
when judiciously used the advertising 
novelty is a valuable aid to sales. When 
used carelessly they are merely an ex- 
pense. 

“The question as to what judicious use 
may be is difficult to answer, because 
there are literally hundreds of different 
plans for using novelties. If you should 
decide to buy a quantity of these note- 
books or some other article later on, the 
home office will be glad to receive an 
outline of your individual plan, and by 
comparing it with similar plans which 
have been used successfully in the past, 
can probably give you some help.” 


SOME OF GAMMON’S SALES 
LITERATURE 


S. Frank Gammon of the Mutual Life 
in Jacksonville is using the following 
twelve examples of how life insurance 
conserves estates, based on Charles J. 
Rockwill’s “Functions Outline” 

1. Creates at once an additional estate 
by capitalizing on potential future in- 
come. 

2. Supplies cash immediately to meet 
demands upon .estate incident to death, 

3. Provides for automatic discharge of 
fixed obligations, such as mortgages and 
loans; for meeting estate fees and taxes, 
including federal inheritance, accrued in- 
come tax and local taxes; for clearing 
up floating bills and obligations; for 
meeting liabilities whose maturity death 
might hasten; for completion of any un- 
dertaking or venture, or for carrying out 
projects and contracts assumed. 

4. Enables one to leave his estate at 
par and his plans completed, regardless 
of when death may come. 

5. Avoids necessity to keep large 
sums of cash idle to meet some emer- 
gency or contingency. 

6. Makes easier task of executor or 
trustee in conserving principal estate by 
meeting the immediate demands upon it, 
some of which perhaps with penalties at- 
tached. 

7. By supplying ready cash, avoids 
forced sales of investments requiring 
time for fruition; prevents loss by en- 
forced liquidation of best assets; avoids 








Federal Tax Case 


(Continued from page 1) 

in fact and under the statute, invested 
capital. He argued that this reserve is 
an asset and not a liability, as the com- 
pany has title to it, it is not borrowed, 
the policy holders have no right to claim 
it or sue for it, and the fact that the 
law requires that it be kept cannot 
change its quality. 

He pointed out that the Government’s 
contentions would cause this company 
due to this reserve accumulated to pro- 
tect policy holders, to be subject to taxes 
imposed upon war profiteers. He fur- 
ther urged that there is no distinction, 
in respect to the question here involved, 
between the reserve of a life insurance 
company and that of a fire, marine or 
casualty company, which the Govern- 
ment treats as invested capital. 


sales in partition of properties not read- 
ily divisible. 


8. Facilitates slow liquidation where 
gradual conversion into cash of frozen 
assets is necessary or desirable. 


9. Repairs to the estate any invest- 
ment losses; shrinkage due to unexpect- 
ed or enforced liquidation; losses due to 
conversion into other forms of invest- 
ment; direct losses incurred and con- 
cealed while living. 

10. Offsets the depreciation inevitable 
after death of creator and builder of es- 
tate. 

ll. Is a satisfactory and prime collat- 
eral for loans, available and dependable 
even in time of depression at fixed rates, 
requiring no publicity, delay or endorse- 
ment by others, admitting of repayment 
of loan at convenience. 

12. Assists in securing and retaining 
high personal credit; that’ based upon 
actual possession of best form of assets, 
and upon reputation as a good moral 
risk. 


REGIMENTAL ASSESSMENT 


Wealthy Miunnkuwe a. Seeush Regiment 
League Say They Will Not Collect 
Valid Claims of Organization 
Superintendent Beha has made a re- 
port on the liquidation of the Seventh 
Regiment Veteran and Active League of 
the New York National Guard which 
was taken over on June 10, 1926. There 
were only 288 members then surviving 
and this assessment organization found 
itself unable to comply with the state 

laws regarding reserves. 

The total liabilities of the league were 
nearly $100,000, including $4,500 in ap- 
proved death claims. The total avail- 
able assets of the company were only 
$14,863. 

An interesting feature is that many of 
the members of the league are promi- 
nent and wealthy New Yorkers, most of 
whom have signified their intention of 
refusing to collect valid claims which 
they have against the league. 
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RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, 
England conservatism, and too, 
whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


with New 
“easy to do busi- 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


contented field workers. 


justified. 


and for themselves. 


34 NASSAU STREET, 





A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


To-day, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Writes a Million 
During First Year 


STARTED AS MECHANIC’S AID 
Percy A. Peyser, Producer for Keane- 
Patterson Agency, Believes in 


Philosophy of Hard Work 


It has been conceded by life insurance 
men that any one entering the business 
and paying for a million dollars during 
his first year has unusual possibilities. 
Starting in at the age of cighteen as a 
mechanic’s helper in the shop of the Fiat 
Corporation of America, Percy A. Pey- 
ser, now a producer of the 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, in New York City, 
finally worked himself up to treasurer 
and sales manager by 1924, including 
time out as first licutenant during the 
World War. At this time, because of 
the waning popularity of foreign cars, 
the Fiat Corporation was dissolved and 
Peyser had to seek new fields at the 
age of 35. 

He selected the life insurance business 
as one having the greatest possibilities, 
and at the same time, less of tedium than 
certain other lines of business. He was 
married, with two children, and accus- 
tomed to a good living; and to have 
made so radical a change shows that he 
had confidence in his abiilty to succeed, 
as well as a vision which more full-time 
agents who have been years in the busi- 
ness might well emulate. 

Encountered Many Obstacles 

Mr. Peyser has no magical phrases, 
has never chased “psychological mo- 
ment” butterflies, but has adhered re- 
ligiously to the formula of all good pro- 
ducers before him, to put in an intelli- 
gent day’s work. He entered the Keane- 
Patterson Agency one year ago and has 
just completed a paid for production 
of one million dollars. It is well to note 
that for two months during his first year 
he encountered nothing but a series of 
rejections on cases which he worked 
hard to negotiate. 

Mr. Peyser had lived abroad for sev- 
eral years and understands the mixture 
of human nature, which is so diversified 
in the Metropolitan district. His is a 
confirmed optimist, with a keen sense of 
humor, and hopes to reduce his 36 handi- 
cap at golf before he matures his poli- 
cies, 

While Mr. Peyser is a leader of the 
Keane-Patterson Agency force, he is pro- 
portionately typical of the zero mortal- 
ity that this agency has had with new 
men. During its fifteen months of ex- 
istence, having grown from ten to thirty- 
two men, there has been no so-called 
“turnover” among the new agents of the 
organization. 


personal 


INSTALMENT STATISTICS 

The New England Mutual, in its 
agency publication, devotes nearly a page 
to the subject of instalment buying, and 
says that a weekly paper, “Modern Sta- 
tistics,” hit the nail on the end when 
it published the following summary of 
the instalment epidemic: 

One car for every six persons. 

One radio for every eight families. 

One phonograph for every seven fami- 
lies. 

One washing machine for every five 
families. 


One vacuum sweeper for every four 
families. 

Five instalment accounts for each 
family! 


MRS. RALLS TALKS AGAIN 

At a meeting of the Houston Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on October 
12 Mrs. C. A. Ralls of the Northwestern 
National Life, who spoke at Atlantic 
City in September, gave her impressions 
of the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. Guy McLaughlin told of plans 
for the College of Life Underwriters 
which, if established, will confer degrees. 
Institutional advertising in Houston 


newspapers was also discussed. 


MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW POLICY 


New Arrangement Combines Term In- 
surance with Automatic Conversion 
and Special Benefits, if Desired 


The Mutual Life is now extending the 
period by Special 


Term Premiums by a combination desiy- 


heretofore covered 


nated “Term Insurance with Automatic 
Conversion.” 

This new arrangement for the conve- 
nience of the public is a combination of 
term business for a number of years 
(two to five, inclusive) to be selected in 
advance, followed by a regular plan of 
insurance to be determined at the time 
of the original application. 

The entire contract will be written as 
one policy on the regular plan applied 
for, carrying a rider and indorsement 
covering the term insurance. By this 
means the change at the expiration of 
the term period is automatic, requiring 
no action on the part of the insured, 
other than payment of the premium then 
due for the revular policy plan. 


ENTER COLORADO 
The Pilot) Reinsurance Company of 
New York City; the Excelsior Insurance 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Rockford Life of Rockford, Ills., have 
been licensed in Colorado. 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Pa 
and novel features, with High 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


Values at Low Cost. 


yment and Endowment, containing attractive 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Drown, Secretary 














GeNnenAL AurINE AT KICHMOND 

KX. Latimer Gordon has been made 
general agent at Wwichmond lor the Shen- 
andoab Lite, le appointiicnt beCconuny 
CUCCLEVE INOV. 1. dic Will Cover most O1 
castern and southein Virginia. Mer. Gor- 
don has been an agent ior the Atlantic 
Lie 10s Lite dast LWU Yedls Ulluci Beiueral 
agent 2. VU. OWiLLK Lic 
lic ddapesl perssullal pio- 
GUCCIS alk Lait SPpeCiallZiliyy Ub cite 
Willie Of DUsiticss illsulalice, 4iC Was 
previousiy ib like Daiikilly busilless il 
anichinoud, resizing lie vice-picsiacncy 


AL ANITCAiOlU, 
Was Olle UL 
ayciley, 


of the Planters National Bank to enter 
life insurance work. 

A new Irish insurance company is the 
Irish Public Bodies Mutual Insurances, 
Ad., registered in Dublin. 


W. E. PIERCE MAKES.CHANGE 

W. E. (Eddie) Pierce, for ten years 
a field supervisor for the Travelers 
branch office at Richmond, Va., and more 
recently with the T. Garnett Tabb & Co. 
local agency there, has joined the staff 
of Dunlop & Myers, general agents at 
Richmond for the Aetna Life. He will 
devote his time to individual personal 
production and to assisting other agents 
throughout the Virginia field. 





J. A. McAVOY RETURNS 
President James A. McAvoy, of the 
Central States Life, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and his family recently returned from 
a tour of Europe. They spent most of 
the summer abroad. 








Life’ - 








ance selling. 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident’ - 


Representative Men 


Represent Missouri State Life 


ALESMANSHIP and Service are twin factors in 
modern day insurance selling. The day of the tra- 
ditional “solicitor” is gone. The life insurance business 


today demands representative men—men of. intelli- 
gence, integrity and industry. 


The Missouri State Life prides itself on the fact that its 
representatives are truly representative men — men 
schooled and trained in the art of successful insur- 
Through its Educational and Sales Re- 
search Departments the Company keeps its men thor- 
oughly equipped with the most modern and approved 
methods of insurance salesmanship and service as 
related to each of its allied lines — Life, Accident and 
Health, and Group. 


It 1s this spirit of helpfulness on the part of the Home 
Office reciprocated by a fine spirit of cooperation on the 
part of its representatives in the field that has made the 
Missouri State Life the great, growing institution it is. 
Always room for more good representatives. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health 


- Group 
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F. L. Jones On Trend of 
National Conventions 

BROAD INSURANCE CONCEPTION 

Must Tune With Other Great Institu- 


tions of Life; No Mass Meetings 
Or Debating Society 











Frank L. Jones, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has writ- 
ten an open letter to officers and execu- 
tive committeemen of the National As- 
sociation in which he analyzes the sub- 
ject of conventions of the association, 
what the trend has been, and what, in 
his opinion, it should be. 

For seven vears the average registra- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been 1750. The aver- 
ave number of delegates has been 488. 
The number of delegates at the Atlantic 
Citv convention was 555. 

Mr. Jones said he thought the Atlan- 
tic City convention was inspiring, prac- 
tical and correlative, but with importarit 
emphasis on the social and economic 
phases of life insurance rather than on 
the method phase. Continuing, he makes 
these interesting comments: 

“Judging by the past, the talks that are 
most inspiring in the conventions will be 
most widely read and will have by far 
the greatest influence on life insurance 
and life underwriting. We need from 
time to time to take a larger view of the 
thing we are doing. We suffer most in 
life underwriting from the unfavorable 
view which the public has of our occu- 
pation. If we can get such insights into 
our business—which we hope is becom- 
ing a profession—as will tune up our 
thinking as agents to the level of the 
visions of the great speakers who address 
us, we shall certainly make progress. And 
is it not true, also, that the public will 
read more of these addresses when given 
on subjects not too involved in methods? 
It is important that our national conven- 
tion be used to relate us publicly to the 
other great institutions of life. In my 
annual report as president, and in the 
discussion of this subject before one of 
the sessions at Atlantic City, I stated 
that the national convention is not a sales 
congress; neither is it a local association 
meeting on a large scale; it is certainly 
not a mass mecting. Local associations, 
state associations and sales congresses 
are doing the type of practical work at 
this time that the national association 
formerly did and we can very well leave 
that type of work to these local organi- 
zations, home offices and vocational edu- 
cational institutions. Practical methods 
have an intimate relationship to a com- 
panv’s own ideas and service and should 
be in part in company courses and con- 
ventions. 


Where Debates Should Take Place 


“Neither should ‘the convention be a 
debating societv. Our form of organiza- 
tion contemplates that question of a de- 
batable character should be put before 
the executive committee at its two year- 


‘Tf the ansele toes not ae learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service, 


* Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in ‘forty 


states. 


Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 


She 000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet * What's Ahead ??? 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Tnsurance Company 


* WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


ly meetings—midyear and annual. This 
committee is not only large but it is dem- 
ocratic—there being a provision for rep- 
resentation from every local association. 
{t can and does take the time to discuss 
personally and by correspondence, all 
questions relating to policy, to practical 
measures, to ethical standards and to de- 
batable issues. In practice this plan has 
worked successfully. The convention 
program proper should be free from all 
these. 


“Why not think of the national con- 
vention as a great arena in which appear 
gladiators of our occupation, there to 
combat the greatest evils which we have 
to face and to set forth the larger ideals 
of our occupation? Most of us are not 
so much in need of methods as we are 
of great conceptions. The whole scheme 
of education of any kind in the United 
States must be based on the theory that 
only a few will be able to go from the 
first primary grade through college, or to 
equip themselves by means of special 
trade schools to do the work of the 
world. Higher education will always be 
emphasized for leadershin. The great 
rank and file of the youth of the coun- 
try is compelled to be educated up to a 
certain point, but there is no comnulsion 
with reference to high school, collere or 
university. Those who are ambitions 
and have otherwise the onnortunitv will 
go right on through collere and thus 
they become leaders, as statistics amplv 
show. Likewise, we must view the work 
of the national association and the na- 
tional convention. Thev will develon 
leadership and many of the leaders will 
be in attendance everv vear. Their ex- 
ample will be stimulating to others and 
their willingness to pass the message 
alone will enable us to snread the gospel 
of life insurance as it is develoned in 
the great arena of the national conven- 
tion. The national association must con- 
cern itself with all of the phases of life 
underwritine and life insurance. whether 
inspirational or practical: that is, with 
both ideas and methods. but the nation- 
al convention, in mv oninion. should be 
the colleze or universitv of life insur- 
ance. Tt should he the frontier of life 
insurance and life underwriting. Tt 
should be the stage on which the great- 





PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND TALKER 


- H. Rutherford, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Cleveland, was 
the guest and principal speaker at a 
meeting recently of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in Erie, Pa. Practically fifty mem- 
bers of the association were in attend- 
ance. Mr. Rutherford spoke on life in- 
surance trust, discussing the naming of 
trust companies as disposers of insur- 
ance funds. 

Plans for reorganization of the asso- 
ciation will be discussed at the Novem- 
ber meeting, while a new constitution 
and by-laws will come before the mem- 
bership for approval at the December 
meeting. 


FOOTBALL COACHES 

The Clark & Sanborn Agency of the 
State Mutual Life, Boston, has a prom- 
inent football star within its ranks. His 
name is Douglas Lawson, class of 1913, 
Harvard, and he is at present coaching 
the William College football team. 
Thomas C. Wales, another football 
coach, Harvard ’21, is associated with 
the Paul F. Clark Agency, of the John 
Hancock Mutual. He is on the coaching 
staff of the Harvard football squad. 





TAKES HOUSTON RESIDENCE 

Orval E. Jones, nephew of H. G. 
Hewitt, manager of the life department 
of Cravens, Dargan & Co., has taken up 
his residence in Houston as a full-time 
representative of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 


NEWMAN ELIMINATED 

Robert C. Newman, the leading per- 
sonal producer for the Missouri State 
Life and one of the biggest personal 
writers in the country, has asked com- 
pany officials to eliminate him from all 
agency and club contests of the com- 
pany. 








est actors can appear and where the 
thrill and inspiration of the newer and 
more advanced ideas can be experienced. 
It should develop and inspire leadership 
and accumulate and create the literature 


of life insurance and life underwriting.” 


26 Fraternals Put On 
Grill by Commissioner 


MAY REVOKE THEIR LICENSES 





Pennsylvania Man Says Some Excellent 
Fraternal Societies Are Run for 
Officers and Promoters 





Twenty-six fraternal insurance organi- 
zations, with headquarters in various 
states, have been called upon by Einar 
Barfod, Pennsylvania commissioner, to 
show cause on November 9 why their 
licenses to sell insurance in Pennsylvania 
should not be revoked. 

The action is the re sult of recent in- 
vestigation by the commissioner. This 
showed, he said, that while “some ex- 
cellent fraternal societies” were found to 
be doing business in Pennsylv ania, others 
appeared to be oper ating “principally for 
the be nefit, of the organizers, officers and 
promoters.” Expenses of administration 
of some organizations, Commissioner 
Barfod said, ran as high as 72% of all 
premiums collected. 

The investigation, Commissioner Bar- 
fod said, was being continued and was 
expected to result in proceedings against 
many other organizations. Headquarters 
of the 26 companies cited today are scat- 
tered through 11 states. 





TO SPEAK AT TOLEDO 
Gerald A. Eubank, of Hart & Eubank, 
To Be Guest of Commercial 
Savings Bank 
The Commercial Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. of Toledo, Ohio, will entertain 
at dinner on the evening of November 5, 
the leading underwriters of Toledo. 
Upon the invitation of W. H. Yeastling, 
president of the company, Gerald A, 
Fubank, of Hart & Eubank, New York, 
will address the gathering on the subject 
of co-operation between trust companies 

and life underwriters. 

Mr. Eubank, during his four and a half 
years work in the city of Detroit, was a 
pioneer in this type of co-operation; and 
the fact that he was one of the leading 
producers of America during this period 
is evidence that a life agent working i in 
close harmony with a trust company is 
fruitful of results. 


$1,000,000 ON OIL MAN 

Business insurance for $1,000,000 has 
been written on the life of Tacques Vin- 
mont, newlv elected president of the 
California Petroleum Corporation. 
Charles L. Lewin of Los Angeles, one of 
the largest personal producers on the 
Pacific Coast, is the agent. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 

















campaigns. 


team to victory. 
capable life insurance salesman. 


PUTTING A KICK IN 
THE SALES CAMPAIGN 


Mechanical skill alone does not win football games—nor sales 


It is the punch behind every play that carries the championship 
It is sustained enthusiasm that brings success to the 


Lincoln National Life salesmen have sustained enthusiasm because 
they are confident that every co-worker in the Home Office is on the 
job with them. This is evidenced in the dispatch with which their busi- 
ness is handled and the helpful attention given to all their sales problems. 
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a The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Mf Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $435,000,000 in Force. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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William Montgomery 
Back From Coast Trip 


ALSO VISITED PANAMA EN ROUTE 
Studied Canal , ae to See if Acacia 
Mutual Should Enter; Meeting 


In San Francisco 


After a two months’ tour which took 
him to Panama, up the Pacific Coast and 
back across the southern tier of states, 
President William Montgomery of the 
Acacia Mutual Life is on his way back 
to the national capital. Leaving Wash- 
ington two months ago, Mr. Montgom- 
ery went first to Panama with a view to 
the possibilities of opening a branch 
office. In San Francisco he participated 
in a two-day regional convention of Pa- 
cific Coast agents of the company. Speak- 
ing at the banquet which closed the 
meetings, he declared that the growth 
of life insurance, having become so huge, 
one of the problems life companies soon 
will have to face is that of finding an 
outlet for funds. Such companies, Mr. 
Montgomery said, have little room for 
future development in increased service 
or liberalized policy forms, but the 
greatest advancement in service, here- 
after, will be to the beneficiary rather 
than to the insured. Unwise investments 
made by many beneficiaries is one of the 
most serious factors in lessening the ef- 
fectiveness of life insurance and it is this 
evil that compels greater thought on the 
part of the companies in the future, he 
declared. S. R. Bowman, Pacific Coast 
supervisor, presided at the San Fran- 
cisco convention. More than sixty-five 
attended. 

From San Francisco, Mr. Montgom- 
ery went on up the Coast, visiting branch 
offices and making a study of the insur- 
ance field generally. 

On his return trip, he was met by 
Norman E. Ellsworth, superintendent of 
agents of the Acacia association. At 
New Orleans the two officials participat- 
ed ina regions ul convention of southern 
agents. “I can remember when the as- 
sets of this company were small. Today, 
they are more than $20,000,000," Mr. 
Montgomery declared in discussing the 
general growth and prosperity in which 
his company has generously shared. Mr. 
Ellsworth, giving figures on the expan- 
sion of the company, declared that July 
sales reached $4,154,400. 


APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 





John F. Jeha Now ™ Full Charge of 
Northern California District For 
Reliance Life 
Announcement has been made by F. 
G. McCormack, general manager of the 
Reliance Life, that, effective October 1 
John F. Jeha, formerly supervisor of 
the Oregon department was appointed 
supervisor in charge of the Northern 
California department with headquarters 
in San Francisco. Jeha’s record in Ore- 
gon was outstanding during the year 
and his promotion to his present posi- 
tion is the result of the meritorious work 
he has done in developing the Oregon 

field. 

During his service to the Reliance Life 
as a part time agent under P. F. Sheedy, 
Jeha quickly learned the fundamentals of 
the business while still attending the 
University of Pittsburgh. Later he was 
given a general agent’s contract and 
soon established a splendid record for 
himself, both in the field of insurance 
production and in agency development. 

On July 1, 1924, Jeha was appointed 
agency organizer in the Western Penn- 
sylvania —— under the supervi- 
sion of H. T. Burnett. His ability and 
activity a field organization again 
proved eminently successful and within 
the year following, his appointment. to 
the Oregon supervisorship was made. 
In Oregon, the effectiveness of his work 
early p laced his department on a sound 
production basis. 

Graduating from the 
Pittsburgh with a BS. 
nomics and law, 


University of 
degree in eco- 
Jeha later received a 


master’s degree in economics from Du- 
University. 


quesne While associated 
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APPRAISE YOUR RISK 
Through— 


— Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
TS MUTUAL LIFE 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone: Chickering 2384-7 











COMPLETES ITS DRIVE 
Union Labor Life Finishes Campaign for 
Subscription of $600,000, President 
Matthew Woll Announces 

Following one of the sessions of the 
American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in Detroit last week Vice-presi- 
dent Matthew Woll announced the com- 
pletion of the drive for subscriptions to- 
taling $600,000 by unionists to the stock 
of the Union Labor Life of which he 
is president. This company, labor’s lat- 
est business enterprise, was organized 
some time ago. It has been chartered 
under the laws of Maryland with a cap- 
ital and surplus of $300,000. The par 
value of the stock is $50. 

All forms of individual and group poli- 
cies will be handled by the company. 
The fundamental principle is that poli- 
cies shall be profit-sharing, so that the 
insured will get every saving made after 
the shareholders are paid 6% on their 
stocks and surplus. 

Mr. Woll announced that the Union 

Labor Life will begin to write individual 
mer group insurance early next year. 


BRITISH MORTALITY TABLES 
An _ Interesting cca by Clerical, 
Medical &-General of London, 
Sees Change Coming 
In its annual report the Clerical, Med- 
ical & General of London makes the 
following interesting comments on the 

mortality table: 








with the late James H. Shields, one of 
Pittsburgh’s orphan’s court attorneys, 
Jeha received a wide experience in in- 
come and inherit ance tax matters in their 
relation to life insurance. It was through 
his own experience as a lawyer that he 
learned of the service which life insur- 
ance is daily performing and upon this 
was based his decision to enter the life 
underwriting profession. 


The directors of this office thus show 
themselves alive to the fact that health 
is improving, and that the medical dis- 
coveries of the last 25 years have had 
their effects on the rate of mortality. No 
doubt new mortality tables will be is- 
sued shortly. But even new tables will 
be based on the results of the last 25 
years, whereas the tables that are wanted 
should rather take into account the prob- 
abilities of the next 25 vears. Some day 
perhaps, as a counsel of perfection, some 
actuaries will offer such a table for con- 
sideration. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ELECTION 

At a recent meeting of the Winnipee 
Life Underwriters’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, C. S. Turner, of 
the Great West Life; honor: ary presi- 
dent, P. R. Wintermute- vice-president, 


C. W. Nash; secretarv, Homer FE. Rob- 
inson: treasurer, C. FE. Graham: direec- 
tors, R. T. Clancey, FE. Henselwood, H. G. 


Nares, W. FE. Brown and A. T. Forsyth. 
The retiring president, Ro J. Davis. of 
the Mutual Life of New York, presided 
at the meeting. He reported an increase 
in membership from 141 to 254 during 
the vear just closed. Eleven successful 
candidates were awarded the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 


FRANK P. MADEIRA DEAD 

After twenty-five years of faithful 
service to the Equitable Society in the 
field and at the Home Office, Frank P. 
Madeira succumbed to a lingering illness. 
He entered the cashier’s office of the 
Equitable in Chicago in 1901, later be- 
coming cashier at Atlanta. 

He was called to the Home Office in 
1907 and rendered conspicuous service in 
the Auditor’s department. In recent 
years he was assigned special duties in 
connection with the conservation of busi- 
ness under Second Vice-President Ste- 
venson. 











Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 








The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Organized 1851 
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L. G. Simon Talks to 
The Fraser Agency 


DISCUSSES INSURANCE TRUST 
Says Agent Shouké i Real Property 
And Insurance Estate Features 
Separate 

Leon Gilbert Simon, instructor in in- 

heritance taxation at New York Uni- 
versity, and an agent of the Equitable 
Socicty, addressed the Fraser agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, New York 
City, last Monday morning on the sub- 
ject of the creation of insurance trusts, 
The mecting was attended by all the full 
time agents, a number of agents from 
other companies and several general 
brokers. 
_ Mr. Simon pointed out that insurance 
funds could be left either with an in- 
surance company or with a,bank, as 
trustee. He said it was up to the agent 
to decide for his client which was the 
better plan, inasmuch as the insurance 
company guarantees the principal and the 
minimum rate of interest, whereas the 
trust company guarantees nothing. On 
the other hand, he thought the trust 
company much more flexible and actually 
as safe. He also pointed out that there 
are two kinds of trusts which could be 
left with a trust company; the funded 
trust which consists of real property left 
with a company during the life of the 
creator of the trust, and the unfunded 
trust which consists of life insurance 
which is put into effect only at the 
death of the insured. 

The speaker advised that, in drawing 
up a trust agreement, the real property 
or funded trust should be kept separate 
from the insurance estate. This, he said, 
simplifies the problem of the agent as it 
is really the duty of the insured’s at- 
torney or trust officer to look after the 
real property feature of the agreement. 

At the conclusion of the address, an 
open forum was held and Mr. Simon 
answered questions concerning the sub- 
ject he had discussed with the class. 

Next Monday morning Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, instructor in the life insurance 
training course at New York University, 
will be the speaker. 


PRUDENTIAL’S LOANS 


Three thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen families in the United States 
and Canada were provided with homes 
through mortgage loans issued during 
the month of September by The Pru- 
dential. These loans and those made on 
other properties amounted to $17,479,272, 
according to an announcement by A. M. 
Woodruff, vice-president of The Pru- 
dential in charge of this disbursement. 

The loans on living accommodations 
were for a total of $13,576,972, represent- 
ing 2,344 dwellings and 121 apartments. 
In addition to these $1,940,250 was loaned 
on city properties other than homes and 
$1,962,050 on farms making total mort- 
gages $17,479,272. Since January 1, The 
Prudential has disbursed mortgage loans 
on 18,296 dwellings and 997 apartments 
in the United States and Canada for 
$104,403,476.90. During the same period 
last year the company loaned on 13,143 
dwellings and 661 apartments $74,203,- 
688.90, the increase for the nine months 
of 1926 being $30,199,788. 








GO 

Suppose that you suddenly went the 
way all men go! 

Would the children continue to GO to 
school ? 

Or would they have to GO to work? 

Could the wife and kiddies make a GO 
of it with what you had left behind? 

Why not GO over your affairs and 
check up on your financial status? 

You might then be prompted to GO 
to some life insurance agent. 

GO TO IT.—Equitable Agency Items. 





Recently the W. W. Klingman Agency 


of St. Paul had a special drive in honor 


of John A. Stevenson, Second Vice- 
president of the Equitable. 
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Company’s Note Issue 

Protected by Policy 
KAHLER SHOE CO. TRANSACTION 
Albert Sania Writes $500,000 


Equitable; Key Man of Chain Store 
Corporation Covered 








in 





The bankers of the Kahler Shoe Co., 
Inc., New York City, which has a chain 
of 24 stores, recently published a quarter 


Albert Sania, of the New York 
City managers for the Equitable Society, 
who handled the insurance phase of the 
transaction, said that a total of $500,000 
had been applied for by Mr. Winston 
and The accompanying cut 
the newspaper advertisement in 
miniature. Mr. Winston is the key man 
of the Kahler Shoe Co., Inc., and al- 
though only thirty-two years of age is, 
in view of other personal insurance car- 


one 


issued. 
shows 








BOND ISSUE INSURANCE 











Kahler Shoe Company, Inc. 


Three-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


Dated September 1, 1926 


Due September }, 1929 


Authorized and SPRL: saan 


Coupon notes $1,000 denominsiinn Principal aad sewi-anaual 

Freee without deduction for the Normal Voteral insane Tes, 
Tai sed "Masachum Tixcne Tas aot exceediog 
day 


ve ootige, ei 108 and interest up. as “ectuting piember I. me, a 


interest payable March 1 
2%, 
o 









Por prices doce pemng 1% cach year 


lavovc Bawx awn Trust Company, New Youx, Trvsrez 


Ur Nemes K. Winston, Prendend of the Kebler Shoe Compeny, In 
Company: The Kahler Shoe Company, I 


s 
founded in 1853 and the Lounsbury-Soule Cor 
in 1873. who, for over eight years, have controlled ‘the 

sive nmnufacturing case for the famous Kahler eae ‘tor 
men, women and childr 


Business: 


known and worn by three generat 
wearers numbering close to a milli loa aa including for almost 
three-quarters of a century a che cf such names as 
President Abraham Lincoln and hus Cabinet. President 
Warren G. Harding and others of equal eles gg e and 
prestige in the political, business and social work 

The business is in the hands of the third generation of 


aatice ri. many hooks on orthopedic surgery. 
Kahler shoes have a national distribution through a chain 


hundred department stores a 
New York City and other leadi ing cities of the country. The 
Company distributes a complete line of men's, women's and 
children’s shoes and, in addition, does a substantial business 
chain of exclusive Kahler stores 
is being adde 
plans are under way for the opening of six additional exclu- 
five stores in important localities. 


Purpose of Issue: 1 To retire bank loans, to satisfy a 
— mall real estate mortgage on one of 
the Company's aia: grr to provide additional working 
capital to finance the establishment of new stores in important 
localities, 


Security: Among other things, the coer | in the Inden- 
ture dated September 1, 1926, securing these 
fotes soy ee 
so long as these notes are unpaid it will not incur 
any autaguion eat will rank equal with or prior to the 


These Notes are offered whan, as, and if issued and received by us, and subject to approval of counsel. 


Leg waters periainiog i awe ae under the sepervison 


Price 99% and interest to yield about 6.20% 


McKinley & —_ 





of Messrs. Davies, 
dits by Mecsrs. Miller, Franklin, Bawet & Co. and Sess ytarti 


iC, mummarncs his letter (> the Bankers as joliews: 


notes, nor mortgage or permit to be mortgaged, directly or 
indirectly, any plant or real or personal property now or heres 
after owned by it. unl 
amount due or to become due on all of the notes outstanding. 

That so long as these notes are unpaid it will not sell 
any plant or real estate now or hereafter owned by #, unless 
it shall have recewed the consent of the Bankers and have 
oud or deposited with the Trustee, to be applied as smb 

eys, the full amount or consideration for which sai 
property| is to be sold or conveyed. 
Net t Earnings: Coucmene net earnings of the Com- 
- ined Compames, after depreciation and 
all charges, but store Federal Income Taxes, for the four 
year period 1922-1925 have averaged $93,794.44, over 4% 
times interest charges. 

Earnings for 1926, based upon andited figures for the 
first five months’ operations, are at the rate of about 4% 
times interest requirements, after all char, but before 
Income axes. Monthly earnings, taken from the Company's 
hooks, since the period audited indicate that this rate is 
bewng exceede 

It is lelavesling to note that since the establish- 
ment of Dr Peter Kahler Sons, Inc., in 1853, the 
Company hae never had an unprofitable year nor bas 
it, at any time, shown an operating lose. 


Sinking | Fund: ae Indenture provides for a Sinking 
f $25,000 annually, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, tae provoke December 1, March 1, jome £ 


and September 1. 









hoe Company, lac, All 
Ratictes are to be made payable to tbe Trustee, 


each © Cornell end Mae. Hare & Petes, 


ught & Company, Ine, 


44 Wall Street 120 Broadway New York 
‘The (otarmation ie rer Sa ek eee I oie Base, hs, es corres: CU ween ak = 2, 





September, 1926. 


page advertisement in the financial sec- 
tion of the New York “Times” announc- 
ing a note issue of $350,000 and Preferred 
Stock of $375,000. This advertisement 
contained the following closing sentence: 
“Life insurance has been applied for in 
the amount of $200,000 on the life of 
Norman K. Winston, president of the 
Kahler Shoe Co., Inc. All policies are to 
be made payable to the trustees.” 





ried, one of the most heavily insured men 

in the country. 
The Kahler Shoe 

solidation of Dr. 


Co., Inc., is a con- 
Peter Kahler Sons, Inc, 
founded in 1853, and the Lounsbury- 
Soule Co., founded in 1873, who for over 
cight years, have controlled the exclusive 
manufacturing rights for the famous 
Kahler for men, women and 
children. 


shoes 





Assets 
Liabilities 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.0u, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


eecceeee secccccccccevcccvess 946,562,667.40 


POCO eee eee se eee eeeeeseresseee 
eee ee eesereeseeee 
ee eeeeeeee 


Toes | to Policyholders, ; é Sha Unicae « 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


er eeeeseees 


eee eee eee reeeersone , 


39,940,092.25 


39,176,371. ‘91 














Write it in the Stna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


Triangle 7560 176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 








AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 














CHARLES RUBY DIES 
Charles Ruby, director and former 
manager of the Mutual Life of Canada, 
died last week at his home in Kitchener, 
Canada. Mr. Ruby was connected with 
the company from 1884 until the early 
part of this year. In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed actuary, and appointed secretary 
in 1907. He held that position until 
1918 when he was made general manager, 
the position he held until February of 
this year, when he was forced to resign 
on account of ill health. He is survived 
by a widow, a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Hendry, first manager of the com- 

pany, two sons and one daughter. 


APPOINTED GROUP MANAGER 


The London Life has appointed K. N. 
Burns McKenzie group manager in the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara districts, 
Canada. Mr. McKenzie was formerly 
associated with the Aetna Life at Hart- 
ford. B. R. Hooper has been appointed 
group manager of the same company in 
western Ontario. 


J. M. EISENRATH’S LETTERHEAD 


Julius M. Ejisenrath, a successful life 
insurance agent of Minneapolis, prints 
at the top of his letterhead the follow- 
ing: “Personal; Corporation; Partner- 
ship; Inheritance tax; Group; Educa- 
tional; Bequest.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1835 BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1843 


The Agents of this Company, whose long 
History Underwrites its high Reputation, 
Accept a duty and Enjoy a Privilege. 





A learned man has always wealth in 
himself.—Phaedrus. 











Do our standards appeal to you? 














ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 
1924 - - - - $134,242,954 
1925 - = - = = _157,045,211 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 
































Celebrating 


75th ANN IVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders New Policy Forms 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. H. RHODES, Pres 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper ts owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Sireet, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone numbers Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





REMARKABLE LIST OF SPEAKERS 

It is rare that so many outstanding 
speakers have been assembled to address 
an audience of insurance men as will 
appear at the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Life Presidents meeting here in 
December. The program is printed else- 
where. 

Such men as Charles E. Hughes and 
General Atterbury are literally swamped 
with invitations to speak and they ac- 
cept few of those invitations. The suc- 
cess of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in cbtaining so many 
stars again calls attention to the power- 
ful influence and prestige of that 
organization. 








WHAT IS A STEADY AND 
REGULAR DRINKER? 

“The Insurance Report,” which had 
the only reporter at the recent, much 
discussed prohibition survey of the medi- 
cal section of the American Life Con- 
vention at Colorado Springs and whose 
interpretation of the caused 
a bit of controversy, has again opened 
his columns to this subject. His state- 
ment that “a man known nowadays as 
a drinking man to the point of general 
or partial public knowledge of his use 
of bootleg liquor is actually almost to 
be considered as a prohibited risk by all 
wise life insurance companies” having 
been stamped absurd, by this paper, 
“The Insurance Report” editor counters 
with the following paragraph: 

We will pay $50 to any designated 
charity if an official letter can be pro- 
duced by anybody from any life insur- 
ance company in this country, stating 
that the company will insure, as a nor- 
mal risk, any man generally known to be 


a steady, regular drinker of alcoholic 
liquor under the Volstead Act. 


This, of course, again brings up the 
question as to what is a steady, regular 
drinker of alcoholic liquor under the 
Volstead Act. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
by medical divisions seen this week that 
risks are regarded by them from the al- 
coholic standpoint the same now as they 
were before the Volstead Act. An 
Italian who is a steady, regular drinker 
of wine at his table day in and day out 
is felt to be a good life insurance risk 
if in other respects he is a good life in- 
surance risk. What are known as “booze 
hounds” are not any more accepted now 


discussion 


than they were before the Volstead Act. 

One of the largest insurance compan- 
ics in America asks quite 
questions about booze. 


a number of 
It wants to know 
what kind; 
what amount and how much in any one 


to what extent drink is used; 


liquor is 
, What kind and 
and also asks if a man has been 


day is consumed; whether 
used daily, and if so 
amoufit ; 
intoxicated during the past five years, 
bow often and how recently. If an ap- 
plicant is a total abstainer the company 
asks how long this has been so. Of 
course, there is also the question as to 
whether a man has ever taken a cure for 
alcoholic leanings. If so, additional facts 
are asked. 

In the last 
dependence is placed upon the 
judgment of the 
and of the 
applicant. 


In short, 


analysis a good deal of 
personal 
agent writing the risk 
doctor who examines the 


it is not the use of alcoholic 
drinks, either daily or spasmodically. but 
it is the abuse of liquor that is regarded 
as important. 


RIGG HERE ON HONEYMOON 





Fort Worth (Texas) Agent 
Some Comments on Future 
Texas Metropolis 


Fort Worth papers please copy: 


Makes 


William Rigg of Glen Walker, Col- 
lett & Rigg, Fort Worth, Tex., agents 
of the London & Provincial and other 


companies, who was in New York this 
week on his honeymoon, told The East- 
ern Underwriter that he thinks Houston 
will become the largest city in Texas be- 
cause of its port facilities and other réa- 
sons. 

“But,” he added hurriedly, and as if 
he had made an indiscreet slip of the 
tongue, “Fort Worth will be the second 
largest city in the state. It has just put 
up four new buildings, two of which are 
eighteen stories tall. T hope your cir- 
culation is not large in Dallas, as I have 
many friends there.” 

Mr. Rigg recently married Miss Thel- 
ma Hassell of Fort Worth. 


SHARP SUCCEEDS BOND 
New Auditor in West Virginia Following 
Charges Against Former 
Occupant 

George W. Sharp has been put in 
charge of the Auditor’s office in West 
Virginia, which means also that he is 
the new insurance commissioner. He 
succeeds Major Bond, whose trial on 
charges growing out of the administra- 
tion of the office has filled columns of 
West Virginia newspapers for some 
time. Major Bond was a newspaper man 
who went into the World War and made 
a fine record overseas. 





MADE THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Clarence W. Lewis, manager of the 
New York branch of the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, was pro- 
moted this week to be a third vice-presi- 
dent. His election to this office will 
not mean that he will leave New York 
but will continue to manage the com- 
pany’s branch here as previously. 

ENTERTAIN JOHN W. DAVIS 
President Carl F. Sturhahn, 
Rossia, entertained John W. Davis, 
Democratic candidate for president in 
1924, when he spoke last night in Hart- 
ford at a Democratic rally. Vice-Presi- 
dent Brosmith of the Travelers, presided 
at the rally. 


of the 


C. G. TAYLOR TO SPEAK 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant man- 
ager and actuary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, will be one 
of the speakers at the next meeting of 
the New York Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Astor, November 9. 
His subject has not yet been announced. 























A. G. 


McILWAINE, JR. 





HONOURED MEMORY 


/ SRCHIBALD. GRATIAM MCIRWAINI 


(ANAGE Riv ae (UNITED STATES 
Be over 30 yours of 


fHE LONDON a LANCASHIRE 
NY ETD 


McILWAINE TABLET 


There never was a United States manager of a British fire insurance company 
who stood better with the head office than did the late Archibald G. McIlwaine, Jr., 


manager of the London & Lancashire fleet. 


He was regarded in London not only 


as an underwriter of the first rank but as a personality whose heart was pure gold 


and whose judgme nt was unusually sound. 


head office in London should send over 


It is only fitting, therefore, that the 


to Hartford a handsome bronze memorial 


tablet which has been placed in the lobby of the London & Lancashire building 
which faces Bushnell Park. A cut of the tablet is reproduced herewith along with 


a cut of Mr. McIlwaine. 


The memorial reads: 
manager in the 


“In honoured memory of Archibald Graham Mcllwaine, 
United States for over 


30 years of the London & Lancashire 


Insurance Company, 1859-1926, Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


It is interesting to note also that F. 


W. Pascoe Rufter, governor of the com- 


pany and chairman of the board, accompanied by Charles Hendry, manager at the 


head office, 


is due to arrive in New York on the “ serengaria” 
this country their itinerary will include Chicago. 


today. While in 





Jerry Guinn, formerly special agent at 
Pittsburgh, has been promoted to the as- 
sistant managership of that office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

wk Ok 

Arthur F. Lafrentz, second vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanships of the fire in- 
surance group and the casualty and 
surety group for the tenth annual roll 
call of the American Red Cross. 

x ok * 


Douglas Downie, who graduated from 
the F. & D. Training School in August 
and completed his surety training in the 
Boston office last month, has been as- 
signed to the Indianapolis branch as 
special agent. 

x kK * 

Charles F. Noyes, the well-known 
New York real estate man who carries 
$200,000 insurance on his life, has organ- 
ized the C. F. Noyes National Realty 
Corporation. This corporation has al- 
ready been appointed rent and real es- 
tate management agent for the United 
Cigar Stores of America and will have 
branches in Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Havana and San Francisco. Mr. 
Noyes has acted as agent and broker 
in the erection of the 16-story Travelers 
Building, the 12-story Frankel Building, 
the Globe & Rutgers Building. and very 
recently sold the Woodbridge Building at 
100 William Street in which the Aetna 
Life has more than 300.000 feet of space. 
He sold the plot on William Street from 
Fulton to Ann Streets upon which the 
Royal and Queen and Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity are erecting a 19- 
story building. He also sold the former 
Royal Building at 84 William Strect to 
the Fitkin interests. 





Daniel F. Appel, president of the New 
England Mutual, returned from Europe 
this week. 





Harold G. Paine, president of the H. 
G. Paine Co. of Philadelphia, now rep- 
resenting the Central West Casualty as 
general agents, is one of the best known 
men in Philadelphia insurance circles. 
Vor the past six years he has specialized 
in casualty and is recognized as an au- 
thority on it. His agency soon plans 
to move into their new offices in the new 
Horn Building, Sixteenth and Chestnut 
streets, as soon as it is completed. Mr. 
Paine is thoroughly competent to build 
up a strong agency organization for the 
Central West in the Eastern field. 

* ok x 

Robert Underwood Woods, home of- 
fice representative of the group depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life at Columbia, 
S. C, and Miss Marjorie Robenia 
McCleod, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lee McLeod, of Maxton, N. C., 
were married this week. Mr. Woods is 
originally from Charlottesville, Va. 

x Ok x 

Alice E. Roche, manager of the de- 
partment of sales promotion of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Camden, received the 
trophy, a silver cup, offered by “Printed 
Salesmanship” and awarded last week by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at the Detroit meeting. The award is 
for “the most noteworthy work in 
printed salesmanship done by a woman 
during the preceding year.” At the De- 
troit convention, Miss Roche talked be- 
fore the fire insurance group. 

* OK 


T. G. Woolford, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Retail Credit Bureau, has 
written an article giving impressions of 
his recent trip to Europe which is print- 
ed in the current issue of the “Inspec- 
tion News.” 


* * * 

John C. Piver, Jr., secretary of the 
“Underwriters’ Report” of San Francis- 
co, was in New York this week. 
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Texas Woman Agent 
To Wed New Yorker 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND CORNER 





Ethyl R. Vinson Has Been Running 
Agency With Women Assistants in 
Texas; Aviator, Musician, Artist 





Ethyl R. Vinson, of Houston, Tex., one 
of the most picturesque and interesting 
women in the insurance business and who 
has a wide acquaintance with special 
agents of insurance companies, will soon 
arrive in New York on a very important 








ETHYL R. VINSON 


mission. It has to do with an engage- 
ment she has at the Little Church 
Around the Corner with Rutherford 
Lawrence, of an old Long Island family, 
who won many athletic honors while at 
Princeton. In brief, when Ethyl R. Vin- 
son leaves the Little Church Around the 
Corner she will be Mrs. Rutherford 
Lawrence. ; , 

Mrs. Vinson was Ethyl Reeves. From 
Illinois she went to southwest Texas to 
spend her childhood on a ranch. She 
returned to Illinois, went through col- 
lege, studied piano ‘under Emil Liebling 
and art under Joseph M. Closs. When 
she was twenty years old she married 
Carroll Vinson. A year after the wed- 
ding Mr. Vinson lost his eyesight. She 
read books to him every evening and 
they were happy. 

Friends of Colonel House 


Colonel E. M. House, friend of Wood- 
row Wilson, was a friend of both and 
they asked his advice as to their future 
work. He suggested that the insurance 
business offered the best opportunity for 
a man handicapped as was Mr. Vinson. 
They opened an office. taking the agency 
of the Firemen’s in Newark, and started 
in. Mr. Vinson died and Mrs. Vinson 
continued the agency, surrounding her- 
self completely with women solicitors and 
assistants. 

She has taken active part in many 
Houston activities and was selected from 
fifty applicants among women for in- 
struction in flying and has frequently 
flown over the city. She has maintained 
her interest in music and the arts and 
numbers among her personal friends 
Rosa Ponselle, Greek Evans, Frieda 
Hempel, Henrietta Wakefield and other 
operatic stars. 

Mrs. Vinson will remain in New York 
until November 20 when she and Mr. 
Lawrence will sail for Texas. 


Chrysler Case Won In 
U. S. Supreme Court 


INSURANCE LAWS VIOLATED 


Highest Court Holds Auto Dealers Acted 
As Insurance Agents; States 
Have Power of Control 





Blanket policies issued by the Palmetto 
Insurance Company on Chrysler automo- 
biles are subject to the laws of the States 
in which sales of such automobiles so 
protected are made, according to a de- 
cision rendered October 25 by the United 
States Supreme Court, upholding de- 
cisions of the lower courts. 

This decision covered all the cases 
brought in connection with the revoca- 
tion of the Palmetto’s license in Ohio 
and the enforcement of the insurance 
laws in Wisconsin and Maine, where the 
company was not licensed to do business. 

‘Lhe lower courts had held that the 
dealers selling Chrysler cars protected 
against fire or theit by the Palmetto 
were acting or assuming to act as insur- 
ance agents without hcense from the 
States, because the purchase from the 
dealer of such cars insured under the 
blanket policy constituted the making of 
insurance contracts and the doing of 
business by the Palmetto in the States 
where such sales were made. 

Ohio Case Analyzed 


These cases raise the same question, 
the Court pointed out. The suit of the 
Palmetto vs. Harry L. Conn, superin- 
tendent of insurance of Ohio, has one to 
enjoin the latter from revoking the li- 
cense of the former, to do business in 
Ohio, on the ground that it has violated 
the Ohio statutes, 

The Ohio statutes forbid the insur- 
ance of property in the state except by a 
regularly authorized agent, resident in 
Ohio, and taxes the business lawfully 
done there. They provide also that any- 
one who procures an application for in- 
surance shall be held to be the agent 
of the party thereafter issuing the policy. 
The plaintiff said that if the statutes are 
held to apply to what it has done they 
are valid under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The case was tried before a 
statutory court of three judges and an 
injunction was refused. 

“The facts are simple,” declared Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the decision of the 
Supreme Court. “The plaintiff made a 
contract of insurance in Michigan with 
the Chrysler Sales Corporation, a Michi- 
gan corporation, which sells all the auto- 
mobiles made by the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. This contract purported to insure 
purchasers of Chrysler cars against fire 
and theft, and to become automatically 
effective from the date on which the pur- 
chaser took delivery or a bill of sale 
of the car; the Chrysler Company to 
send a monthly report to the plaintiff of 
all cars for which insurance was thus 
provided and to pay premiums accord- 


Gardner Elated By 
Chrysler Victory 


INSURANCE DEPT’S. HELPED 





National Association President Says De- 
cision Protects Rights of States 
To Control Licenses 





Frank L. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, one organ- 
ization which has been combatting the 
Chrysler automobile plan for a year and 
a half, issued the following statement 
Tuesday after receiving news of the fa- 
vorable decision before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 

“We are pleased with the decision of 
the Supreme Court in connection with 
the ‘Palmetto Appeal.’ 

“The various states created Insurance 
Departments in order to supervise the 
insurance business for the protection of 
the citizens. If it were possible for an 
individual or a group of individuals to 
short-cut their regulations, and thus de- 
prive citizens of this protection, it would 
be a hard blow for the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. 

“Sound indemnity needs not only finan- 
cial strength on the part of the com- 
pany, but that all contracts are serviced 
through to individual policyholders. 
Whenever either of these features are 
eliminated, trouble will follow. The 
rapid growth of insurance departments 
in the various states has been the re- 
sult of the general approval of the work 
which they are doing. That the Su- 
preme Court upholds their right of say- 
ing who shall and who shall not solicit 
business in their respective states, is yet 
another indication of the wisdom the y 
have used in the conduct of their de- 
partments.” 








ingly at Detroit. If anyone baught a 
car he got the insurance whether he 
wished it or not as part of his bargain 
and a certificate was sent to him by the 
plaintiff. The question is whether the 
transaction brought the plaintiff within 
the taxing power of Ohio. If it did not, 
the power of the state to exclude the 
company altogether could not be used 
as a means to accomplish a result beyond 
the state’s constitutional power. 
Insuring Was Done in Ohio 

“Manifestly there was nothing in the 
contract between the plaintiff and the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, without 
more that he could lay hold of, even if 
it insured property in Ohio. But the 
contract contemplated and provided for 
a benefit to third persons if, when and 
where they complied with ias conditions. 
When a man bought a car in Ohio by 
that act he made effective the agreement 
of the company to insure future pur- 
chasers and imposed upon it an obliga- 
tion that did not exist before. It is 
true that the obligation arose from a 
contract made under the laws of another 
state, but the act was done in Ohio and 
the capacity to do it came from the law 
of Ohio so that the cooperation of that 
law was necessary to the obligation im- 
posed. 

“Tt would be held in some jurisdictions 
that the purchaser became party to a 

(Continued on page 25) 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


CAPITAL ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

NET SURPLUS : ; : 
TOTAL ASSETS . . ; 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


Statement December 31, 1925 


$1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 
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The point is this. 
You can always 
be sure of a 


satisfied policy- 


holder when you 
insure him in 


The Home Insur- 
ance Company 
of New York. 
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Canadians Act on 
Fire and Auto Policies 


VALUED POLICY DISCUSSED 


Some Complaints of Over Insurance; 
Will Take Action Against Under- 


writers Agencies Next Year 


The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
took action on several important ques- 
tions affecting fire and automobile insur 
ance at the convention at Victoria, B. C., 
which ended recently. The report of the 
fire insurance committee embodied many 
suggestions for amendments to the stat- 
utory conditions now uniform in_ five 
provinces. After all suggestions had been 
discussed it was agreed that no single 
sug¢estion was of sufficient value to war- 
rant’a change in the uniform statutory 
conditions, and it was resolved that no 
amendment should be recommended for 
enactment prior to the next conference. 

The request of the associated com- 
panies that Section &3 of the Ontario 
Act and comparable sections in other 
Acts, with respect to the furnishing of 
proof of loss forms should be amended, 
was met by an undertaking of the super- 
intendents concerned, to regard the fur- 
nishing of such forms within five days 
of the receipt of notice of claim as a 
sufficient compliance with the laws under 
their administration, 

The suggested revision of Ontario sec- 
tion 92 and comparable sections in other 
statutes, with respect to rents, charges 
and/or loss of profits insurance, was 
postponed for further consideration and 
report to the next conference. 

Act on Resident Agent 

The representations of the associated 
companies that the resident agent, re- 
quired to countersign policies under On- 
tario section 86a and comparable sections 
in other statutes, Should not be required 
to also approve the risk, was adopted. 

The question raised by the report with 
respect to over insurance of fire risks 
is regarded by the association as of ex- 
treme importance, and the Alberta and 
Saskatchewan Wepartments have been 
named a special committee to present 
a special report thereon at the next con- 
ference. ‘There seems to have devel- 
oped considerable agitation in western 
Canada, arising out of the practice of 
some insurs mice Companies and agents 
selling a policyholder more fire insur- 
ance than he could possibly recover in 
the case of a total loss of the property 
insured. This has resulted in the de- 
mand, in some quarters, for a valued 
policy. The earnest consideration of this 
problem by all interested parties during 
the next twelve months, will be helpful. 

The report covering underwriters 
agencies was discussed, and while no res- 
olution of a drastic character was adopt- 
ed, notice was given that at the next 
conference a resolution will be presented 
recommending that legislation be gener- 
ally adopted, seohibisane the issue of in- 
surance contr acts through underwriters’ 
agencies, the prohibition to become ef- 
fective upon the expir ation of not more 
than two years after the enactment of 
the legislation so recommended. 

Automobile Insurance Legislation 

Several important resolutions of a 
technical character designed to harmon- 
ize the several provincial laws with re- 
spect to automobile insurance, were ap- 
proved. Inter alia the limitation of au- 
tomobile contracts to a term of one year, 
recently embodicd in the Ontario law, 
was approved, and the prohibition against 
the automobile dealer, the automobile 
finance or acceptance corporation, or the 
insurance agent or broker, or any em- 
ployee thereof, being insurance on behalf 
of an applicant, was approved and recom- 
mended for uniform enactment. 

It was represented that the law should 
be amended to permit of the amend- 


| 





ment of an automobile contract by en- 
dorsement where the subject-matter of 
the insurance is changed, i. e., where the INCORPORATED 1868 
insured turns in his old car on a new a ~ : 

one, and that it should not be required @ t b b 6 ‘i 

to make a new contract and issue a new e ant ar J ire Jnsuraice 0. 
policy in such cases. No objection was 

made to the necessity of securing a new 
written application. The conference OF NEW JERSEY 


adopted the principle of this suggestion 








TRENTON, N. J. 
and will recommend a suitable provision 
for uniform enactment. O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
The report covering wholesale auto- 

















mobile insurance was thoroughly dis- om 





cussed and the recommendations of the 


committee adopted, subject to an amend- credit by the companies represents a NORWICH UNION FIGURES 
ment in the wording of item 4. In this gift of free insurance to the policyholder An examination of the United States 
connection it was agreed that the insur- at the expense of the public. It was — pranch of the Norwich Union Fire by the 


er should be required to settle the concluded to make the problem the sub- New York Insurance Department shows 
amount of the loss, if any, under a policy je ct of a special report at the next com- that on March 31. the admitted assets 
issued to the purchaser of a car sold ference. were $6,991,589, and total liabilities of 
on the deferred payment plan, with such In the course of his address V. E. Gray $5,148,373, leaving a net surplus of 
purchaser and not solely with the finance drew the attention of the conference to $1,843,216. 


corpo. ion concerned. rhe committee the conflict of definitions of the different — a a rs 
was instructed to continue its investiga- . 


tions and report again at the next con classes of insurance in the several pro- SUBURBAN CLUB TO MEET 


f jincial statutes, and suggested that an at- : ; 
ference. a rei nyo sig igen! es il suck The 100th monthly meeting of the Sub- 
: . tempt should be made to make all such u “-. ‘lub will be held 
Take Up Credit Evil definitions uniform. The British Co- Urban New York Field Club will be helc 


The conference gave special considera-  lumbia and Ontario Departments were at ~~ al rieat 12 — Pa Mon- 
tion to the remarks of President Heath appointed a committee to consider this day, November 1, a wiolg wi 
with reference to the “credit evil” in the problem, with authority to collaborate sar 


insurance business. .The problem seems with a committee of company represen- As a field, however fertile, cannot be 
to have increased in importance in re-  tatives and report to the next confer- fruitful without cultivation, so it is with 
cent years. The extension of undue ence. a mind without learning. —Cicero. 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 





SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 





ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 5,800,834.29 $3,461,203.02 $1,000,000.00 $1,339,631.27 $ 2,339,631.27 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $ 600,000.00 $ 907,434.92 $ 1,507,434.92 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,508,164.57 $4,071 ,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $ 436,937.19 $ 1,436,937.19 
ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,872,321.76 $3,197,308.18 $1,000,000.00 $ 675,013.58 $ 1,675,013.58 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 6,564,842.84 $4,763,794.03 $1,000,000.00 $ 801,048.81 $ 1,801,048.81 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 915,931.65 $ 72,839.60 $ 300,000.00 $ 543,092.05 $ 843,092.05 




















TOTAL ASSETS TOTAL LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$49,426,317.34 $28,492,730.94 $22,498,413.63 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Western Department Pacific Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers ° 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
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Oregon Commissioner 
Hits Fire Companies 


IS AGAINST RATE INCREASES 





Tells Canadian Superintendent Compa- 
nies Are Too Greedy for Volume; 
Would Change Profit Formula 
Insurance Commissioner Will Moore 
of Oregon created somewhat of a sensa- 
uon betore the recent convention at Vic- 
toria, B. C., of the Association of Su- 
perintendents of insurance of the Prov- 
inces of Canada, when he made a talk 
cq iticizing sharply fire underwriting 
methods of companies and agents in the 
United States. He called fire insurance 
tue most carelessly handled of any busi- 
ness in this country, and said that the 
companies are particularly indifferent in 
the selection of agents, in the manner 
in which the agents are allowed to .do 
business, and in the selection and accept- 

ance Of risks. 

This condition in the 
is brought about largely, according to 
Commissioner Moore, by the ever-in- 
creasing scramble for volume of business 
by the companics themselves. The heads 
and managers of the companies watch 
the percentage increase in volume of 
business written from year to year and 
report to the stockholders the expected 
incrase for the next year, he said. “This 
ereed for volume is passed on to the 
general agent, he in turn passes it on to 
the special agent, and he goes out and 
tries to enthuse the local agents and 


urges them to get more business,” stated 
Mr. Moore. 


United States 


Offer Extra Inducements to Agents 


‘Prompted by the ever increasing de- 
mands upon him for volume of busi- 
ness,” continued Mr. Moore, “the special 
agents are always looking for the agent 
who controls or can offer an attractive 
line of business and will offer him an 
extra commission for that business. 
Sometimes they do not wish to make an 
increase in the commission which they 
are paying for the fire business, but will 
give an increased commission upon some 
other class of insurance which their com- 
pany writes; oitentimes they will write 
policies for the agent or put someone in 
his office on the payroll of the company, 
or in some way manage to offer sufficient 
inducement to get that particular line of 
business away from the other company. 

“We have a law regulating the ap- 
pointment of agents, and which requires 
that a qualification report shall be made 
out and filed with the Insurance Com- 
missioner before the license is issued. 
This requires the applicant to give his 
place of residence and occupation for 
several years past, but usually in filling 
out these reports the only questions 

‘ked are how much business can you 
bri ing us and how soon can you begin to 
get it. 


Hostile to Rate Increases 

“This careless and indifferent manner 
of doing businéss has brought about an 
increase in both the acquisition cost and 
the fire losses. This increase has more 
than kept pace with the increased volume 
of business, and has also brought a pro- 
posal to increase fire insurance rates in 
emt every state in the union. The in- 
creased acquisition cost and fire loss has 
made it casy for the companies to show 
that the underwriting. is done ata loss. 
The fire loss has more than doubled in 
the past ten years. In 1925 reaching the 
stupendous sum of five hundred and sev- 
enty million dollars in the United States 
or approximately $5.50 per capita for the 
whole United. States. 

“This increase is very largely due to 
the fact that but little attention is paid 
to the moral hazard, and still less to in- 
spection of risks. | have made auite a 
study of this in our st ite, and T believe 
that with proper attention given to the 
moral hazard and a system of inspec- 
tions which could be put into effect and 
carried out for $250,000 a year, that the 
fire losses in the State of Oregon would 
easily be reduced by at least two and 
one-half million dollars per year. This 
would make it unnecessary to raise the 


rates, but would make possible a large 
reduction in the insurance charges in the 
state. While it is true that there has 
been an underwriting loss, most of the 
companies show a profit, many of them 
being able, notwithstanding the under- 
writing loss, to pay large dividends, and 
the money to pay those dividends has 
been accumulated largely free from in- 
surance premiums which they have re- 
ceived in the past. 
Would Include Banking Profits 


“Tt is usually considered that money 
paid by one person to another for a par- 
ticular purpose becomes a trust fund and 
must be kept intact for that purpose. The 
laws of many states require the compa- 
nies to suet up and maintain a_rein- 
surance reserve which is held ostensibly 
for the policyholders or for their protec- 
tion; still the insurance companies claim 
this as their own and that thev are en- 
titled to the income from that fund. The 
Supreme Court of Missouri in a recent 
decision held that the income from this 
fund should be taken into account as a 
part of the underwriting profit. That 
principle, if carried out, would make un- 
necessary the raising of the rates in 
many of the states. 

“Tt is necessary that something should 
be done to keep the insurance rates from 
going higher. Would it not be better if 
the insurance companies would make an 
effort to reduce this expense and save 
some of this fire loss rather than go to 
the courts in an effort to increase the 
rates ?—carrving the cases to the higher 
courts and thus piling up expense, which 
is all added to the underwriting charge. 
The property that is destroyed by fire is 
gone forever, no human power can re- 
place it, but if it is saved from destruc- 
tion it can still be insured and thus the 
insurance company would be a double 
winner.” 


TORNADO ASS’N. MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Tornado Insurance Association was held 
vesterdav, October 28. in the rooms of 
the Eastern Union in New York City. 


ATLANTA AGENCIES EXPAND 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas Take 
Larger Offices; Others To Take 
New Quarters Next Month 
Need for more space, due to steady 
growth of activities, has forced many of 
the Atlanta agencies to seek larger 
quarters. Among those who will move 
next month are Spratlin, Harrington & 
Thomas, agents for the Newark, Phila- 
delphia F. & M., Union of Canton, United 
Firemen’s, Queen Fire and the Indem- 
nity of N. A., who will be located at 72 
Marietta street. The new office will con- 
tain 2,000 square feet and will give the 
firm ample space to carry on their in- 

creasing business. 

King, Leonard & Co., Georgia general 
agents for the Federal, Jersey Fire Un- 
derwriters and several other companies, 
have announced that they will move to 
more spacious offices in the new Norris 
Building, 223 Peachtree street. The firm 
is composed of J. O. King and J. 
Knight, both of whom are well known 
in southern insurance circles. 

Another insurance firm to take space 
in the Norris Building is the Atlanta In- 
surance agency. ‘This agency which is 
one of the largest in the state of Geor- 
gia, represents the Columbia Casualty 
and Jersey Fire Underwriters. 

It has also been announced that Mac- 
Intyre, Scott, Knight & Co., who are 
agents for the Commercial Union, Co- 
lumbia Casualty, Hartford and St. Paul 
Fire and Marine, have also taken a suite 
of offices in the Norris Building. 





HALL SUCCEEDS VAN RIPER 


J. Kk. H. Hall has been appointed sec- 
retary of the United States branch of 
the Norwich Union Fire and also secre- 
tary of the Eagle Fire of New York, suc- 
ceeding .the late J. F. Van Riper. Mr. 
Hall has been associated with the Nor- 
wich Union since 1893, and his work has 
been largely in connection with accounts 
and finances. He was closely associated 
with Mr. Van Riper and often carried 
the latter’s work in his absence. 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


Choose 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
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412,50 


00.00 


<7 FOR Prt OTHER 00.¢ 


21.7 


.f20.96 


T SURPLUS 


16.541.2 


280.58 


50.774,00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041 ,280.58 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww.H. McGee & Co.,Gen'l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bide. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








Underwriters Watch 
Jersey Road Houses 


SOME COMPANIES NOT WRITING 





Persons of Shady Reputation Frequently 
in Charge; Fights in These Places 
Result in Fires 





Owners of properties in which are lo- 
cated roadhouses in New Jersey are wor- 
ried over the fact that fire insurance 
companies will no longer insure many of 
this type of buildings. 

At the various fire insurance offices in 
Jersey City and Newark it was stated 
that the companies were not refusing to 
underwrite roadhouses in general, but 
only those whose properties were con- 
sidered irresponsible. 

Many of these roadhouses are run by 
people of shady reputation who cater to 
a clientele worse than they are them- 
selves, and so many fires have been 
started as the results of fights in the 
places that it has been decided not to 
insure them. No reputable roadhouse or 
hotel will be refused insurance. Before 
underwriting any roadhouse hereafter, 
companies will thoroughly investigate the 
character of the proprietor and those 
who patronize the place, it was stated. 





E. U. A. COMMISSIONS 


New York City Rates Continue For 
Awhile; Brokerage Scales Given; 
General Agencies 


In connection with the new Eastern 
Underwriters Association for the pres- 
ent the Eastern Union scale of 20, 25 
and 30%, plus 5% contingent, will con- 
tinue as mandatory in New York City, 
but companies belonging to the E. U 
which are not members of the Easteryg 
Union are permitted to maintain their 
present scales for one year from the date 
when the E. U. A. rules become effec- 
tive. The present commission arrange- 
ment is also to continue in the New 
York suburban territory. 

No brokerage in excess of 744% is to 
be paid in ordinary territory on 15% 
business and in excess of 15% on 25% 
business. In excepted territory local 
boards are given jurisdiction, with the 
recommendation that rules be adopted 
limiting brokerage to 10% on 20% busi- 
ness and 15% on all other classes. 

No general agencies are to be estab- 
lished in the future whose territory is 
less than a whole state, and they shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction in that terri- 
tory. General agents must maintain, 
within six months of their appointment, 
a minimum number of producing agen- 
cies, but no gene ral agent except those 
who have been in existence more than 
two years at the time when the E. U. A 
was formed shall maintain or hold finan- 
cial interest in a local agency, and new 
companies are prohibited from entering 
such general agencies. 





TO PROBE FARM RATES 


Insurance Superintendent Harry L. 
Conn, of Ohio, is going to make an in- 
vestigation of farm fire insurance rates 
in that state. Congressman Charles 
Brand, of Urbana, charges that the pres- 
ent rates are illegal, and Supe rintendent 
Conn has called on the fire companies 
themselves to answer the complaint. 


FLEMING ON SPEAKING TOUR 


T.. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is making a 
speaking tour through New England. 
This week he spoke at Nashua, N. H., 
Quincy, Mass., Boston, Mass., and Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 





E. U. A. SEEKS MANAGER 


A committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association is to be appointed 
soon to look after the appointment of a 
manager, who will take active charge of 
the organization on January 1, 1927, 
President R. M. Bissell announced in 
Hartford last week. 
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HELP! 


you will need it all right. Good, sound service is yours when you call on the London 
Guarantee Accident Department. When one of your policyholders meets with an 
9 accident you need help—That is when the performance of the Company behind the 


policy you sell will either mean getting more business 
for you or losing what you have. 


What seasoned insurance agent doesn’t know the ex- 
asperation that can attend the clumsy handling of per- 
sonal accident claims? The London Guarantee’s “Super 
Service” Accident Department functions in a way that is 
a joy to agents. We give a full measure of friendly, 
sympathetic, cooperation that means a lot to the man 
who sells—often the difference between failure and 
success. 


You can make substantial profits selling the London 
Guarantee “AL” Accident Policy. That policy, the Com- 
pany’s leader, is so good that by analysis with others it 
leads. It is easy to find out all about this excellent, very 
salable policy and the unique advertising literature that 
is furnished free to agents. Write to the Agency De- 
partment—prompt handling will place a reply in your 
hands without delay. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 























I.N. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 





A Master Life Insurance Salesman 
Talks 


The following is from an interview with 
a Life Insurance salesman who consistently 
sells $100,000 policies: 

“If the preparation of your presentation 
is complete, the delivery of it takes care of 
itself. The true source of orders is the 
work which fits your proposition to the 
prospect. 

“Now, what is every salesman after? 
The order, of course. The taking of the 
order is a simple enough matter; but where 
the real work comes in is building up to 
that point. I never think about ‘getting the 
order’ when I’m working. Every cell of my 
brain is concentrated on what this man can 
get out of my plan and the many ways it 
will pay him dividends in peace of mind, 
thrift and morale as well as in actual 
money. 

“A successful salesman thinks with the 
mind of his prospect. He weighs his own 
proposals as nearly as possible in the same 
scales his prospect uses. He always has a 
definite proposal to make and it fits his man 
so well he can’t say ‘no’ if he has or can 
get the money. 

“When I finish a presentation I’ve missed 
the mark if the man says, ‘It’s a good thing 
all right, but . That simply means I’ve 
fallen down on the most important part of 
my presentation, its preparation. With a 
properly prepared presentation your pros- 
pect’s thought, if not his words, should be, 
‘By gad, that’s something I want.’” 


Are You Like Sisyphus? 


Mythology has it that Sisyphus, incurring 
the displeasure of the gods, was punished 
by being given the task of pushing a huge 
stone up a mountain, which he could never 
get to the top. So through all time Sisy- 
phus was condemned to push and push with- 
out getting any place. 

Many insurance men who do not remedy 
the unsound business policy they employ 
are like Sisyphus—pushing and pushing, but 
getting nowhere. Sell a multiple line, i. e., 
sell all kinds of insurance—it saves your 
time and is safer. The purchaser of Auto- 
mobile Insurance is a prospect for other 
lines, and so on. It goes hard with the 
svecialist when the line he sells goes bad. 
The insurance man who is really getting 
up the mountain of success is doing it by 
selling multiple lines—no back sliding then. 
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Says 3 Year Policies 
Are Cutting Profits 


RATE REDUCTION TOO LARGE 


Hugh Thompson of the Queen Says 
Companies Can Ill Attord to 
Allow Present Discounts 
Fire insurance companies are losing 


rather than profiting by the system ot 
encouraping term policies at 
rate reductions instead of rewriting poli 
cies cach year and charging tull rates, 
according to Hugh Thompson, account 
ant tor the Queen, who yvave a talk on 
tne lengthening term of fire insurance 
and its ettects upon the profits ob the 
business last week before the Insurance 

Accountants’ Association in New York 
City In his address he aimed to es 
tablish the broad conclusion that there 
will be a serious depletion of profits if 
the present one and tive year business ts 
all converted to a_ three 
24% annual rate. 

that there is a constantly increasing 
proportion of three year business writ 
ten, while the one and five year business 
In proportion to the whole 1s falling off, 
admits of no doubt, said Mr. ‘Thompson. 
He believes, as a result, that the nar- 
rowing profits of the business may be to 
a considerable extent attributed to a con 
dition to which the companies themselves 
are contributing through allowance of 
excessive discounts on three year con 
tracts, and the gradual addition to the 
number of classes which may be written 
ior that time. 

Rates Are Still Falling 

In 1925, according to figures of the 
National Board of kire Underwriters, the 
average fire insurance rate charged fell 
from .8922 to .4720; the average time of 
risks in force rose from two years, cight 
months and five days, to two years, eight 
months and twelve days; the percentage 
of one year business in force to the total 
in force fell from 29.8%, and the pet 
centage of three year business to total 
in force rose from 54.4% to 55.5%, 

“We are getting, with the larger vol 
ume each year, a higher percentage of 
business written for more than one year. 
This is borne out by analyzing the in 
crease of business in force by terms, 
said Mr, Thompson. “At the close of 
1918 65% of all insurance in force was 
under policies written for more than one 
year. At the close of 1924, this-ratio had 
risen to 70%. Of course the annual busi- 
ness fell 5% in that period from 35% to 
3U% of the whole. On further analysis 
of the increase in business during the 
seven years, we find that only 23.6% of 
it is annual and 760.4% term. 

“If we look at the average time of all 
risks in force, we may not fully appre 
ciate the drift to term business, as this 
has risen only from years 7 months 
and 18 days at the close of 1918 to 2 
years, 8 months, 5 days at December 3], 
1924. The reason for this is not far to 
seek, as it is clearly evident that busi 
ness written for a five year term has 
not been increased to anything like the 
extent of the increase in three year busi 
ness. In fact it has not kept pace with 
the increase in total business in force as 
the following comparison will show: 


three yea 


year basis at 


Amounts in force 


For End of 1918 End of 1924 
EE ase-wedinksas 35.0 29.8 
2 year nen ewes 1.2 1.1 
3 years jsenseee. SOE 54.4 
MOREE. ik ons ecu -6 2) 
oor os 8.1 14.2 
100.0 100.0 


“We have, I think, shown by these fig- 
ures that the tendency is toward insur- 
ance for a three year term and the next 
logical step is to find, if we can, the rea- 
son for this tendency 
Why Assureds Prefer Term Policies 

“The first and most potent reason 
speaking from the insured’s point of 
view—1s the material savings realized by 
insuring for three years at 2!4 annual 
rates. Evidently the public is becoming 
more and more convinced that this is 
true. This method makes it possible to 
obtain insurance which, on an annual 
premium basis would cost $100 per year 
for about $86.17 per year. There is so 
slight an advantage from the insured’s 




















point of view in taking a five year con- 
tract as against one for three years that 
the longer term evidently has little ap- 
p< al 
“The annual cost of the five year pol- 
icv is $80.15 per annum as compared with 
$86.17 for the three year contract. 

“The second reason for the increase in 
three years business seems to be the dis- 
pesition on the part of underwriters to 
vrant term privileges to business which 
has heretofore been considered eligible 
to be written for one year only. This 
in itself is equivalent to reducing rates 
on the class favored to the extent pre- 
viously mentioned, at least for those wise 
enough to appreciate it. There is ap- 
parently no country-wide policy followed 
in this respect, practices differing in dif- 
ferent underwriting jurisdictions. 

“Here in New York, | understand, 
store furniture and fixtures and contents 
of risks rated under sprinkler schedule, 
when written blanket with building have 
been made eligible to term rules within 
There are very few class- 
es left at this time to which the term 
privilege might be extended. 1 realize 
that my contention that such privileges 
should not be extended is set up rather 
too late to be availed of. 

Tendency of Fire Rates 

“Now let us look at the tendency of 
fire insurance rates of premium to $100 
of liability from 1918 to 1924 under two 
headings \ flat average obtained by 
dividing the gross premiums by the gross 
amounts written, 


recent years, 


1918...... 1.0131 1019...345% 1.0109 
1920 55:50» 9017 DO2 To s.ece:s 9695 
1922...... .9434 LA 1.899] 
| 74 eee £8922. Decrease since 1918, 


1209, which is 11.9%. 

“Tust what part of this reduction is due 
to the increase in term business is not 
of course to be measured, but that this 
increase plays a part is, | think, beyond 
dispate. Rate increases even in those 
classes where the experience clearly 
shows justification are practically unob- 
tainable, due to a mistaken belief on the 
part of state officials and the general 
public that the companies are making too 
much money with rates as they are. In 
these circumstances it looks as though 
the companies should hold fast to what 
they have, instead of voluntarily reduc- 
ing rates through term discounts. 

Viewpoint of the Companies 

“LT have previously mentioned the ad- 
vantage in term insurance from the in- 
sured’s point of view. Now let us look 
at it from the point of view of the com 
panies, In taking this view we of course 
must consider the cost of acquisition and 
handling, also the loss cost, since the 
companies retain even under the most 
favorable circumstances only a small pro- 
portion of the premiums paid by the pol- 
icyholders. | have made illustrations on 
a one, three and five year basis, using 
an assumed annual premium, applying 
44.17% for expenses at the end of 60 
days, this being the general average of 
credit. In addition a 54.08% loss cost 
has been applied at the middle of the 
year on the annual business, these ratios 
representing the exact expense and loss 
for 1924. 

“In the three and five year illustra- 
tions the loss cost in the same amount 
has been assessed at the middle of each 
year and expenses modified by estimated 
saving in handling the reduced number 
of policies as explained later on. It will 
at once become apparent to you that if 
a class shows 50% loss ratio when writ- 
ten for one year, that is for example 
$500 for each $1,000 premium, in three 
years there will be opportunity for three 
$500 losses totalling $1,500 against which 
only 2% times the annual premium 
amounting to $2,500, is received. Thus 
the loss cost rises to 60% on a three year 
basis and 62'4%4% on a five year basis. 
Interest on the residue of premium re- 
maining in the company’s treasury has 
been allowed at 5% compounded semi- 
annually, and the results are as fol- 
lows: 


Residue 
From 3 annual premiums of $30.00 


COGN: FOr 3 <PRRIBR, 0.05.0 wicca ween $6.09 
From 3—3 year premiums of $75.00 
cach (2% annuals). .....0600600% 2.20 


For 3 annual premiums of $30.00 
each for 5 years 

From 3-—5 years premiums of 
$120.00 each (4 annuals)........ 14.75 
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Young Agents Fiancee (teasingly):"Do you 
believe in signs 2” 

Young Agent (fervently) :“ Ido in that one - that 
lalways Get the Best in THE WORLD.” 
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Ask Heavy Deposit 
In Santo Domingo Act 


MUST BE HALF OF PREMIUMS 
Also Provision Is Made For 1% Tax On 
Income There; Opposed By 
Business Men 





A proposed law in the Dominican Re- 
public to tax insurance companies has 
created strong opposition in business cir- 
cles in Santo Domingo. The articles of 
the act are as follows: 

Art. 1. No foreign insurance company 
shall be permitted to sell policies ot in- 
surance nor contract any class of en- 
gagement without having previously fixed 
its domicile in the Dominican Republic 
and without having previously deposited 
in the National Treasury either in cur- 
rency or in bonds of the Dominican RKe- 
public the equivalent of 50% of the an- 
nual premiums collected on such _poli- 
cies. 

Art. 2. The deposit shall not be less 
than $50,000 or $40,000 in bonds of the 
Dominican Kepublic if the premiums, 
which are collected at the publication of 
this law, do not surpass twice the sum 
of $50,000. 

Art. 3. All of the insurance com- 
panies not included in the previous ar- 
ticle which may desire to do business 
after the date of this law will be re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of 
Article 63 of the Code of Commerce and 
deposit in the National Treasury a se- 
curity of $30,000 in cash or $25,000 in 
bonds of the Dominican Republic. 

Art. 4. The insurance companies hav- 
ing previously made declaration in the 
Department of Internal Revenue, and in 
accordance with the regulations enacted 
to that effect, must pay to the Dominican 
government a tax of 1% on the value of 
all premiums which they may collect. 

Art. 5. The Executive Power will ap- 
point One or more insurance inspectors 
and adjusters of claims, the salary of the 
same to be covered from the funds col- 
lected by virtue of this law. 

Art.6, All violations of the present law 
will be punished with fine of two hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars. 

This law repeals every law to the con- 
trary. 


FLORIDA LOSSES BEING PAID 

Several companies this week sent in 
reports to the home offices from Miami 
reporting on the progress of settling 
losses arising out of the Florida hurri- 
cane. The Home of New York has heard 
from Secretary H. G. Foard that claims 
under $600,000 in policy liability in the 
Miami district have been settled for less 
than $75,000 or about 12!4% to insurance 
involved. Another group of companies 
is reporting heavier loss ratio under their 
tornado covers. The Insurance Company 
of North America reports that it is re- 
ceiving many applications for tornado in- 
surance in Florida. Some of the com- 
panies are a bit reluctant to accept this 
business even though the rates have been 


increased 20%. 





MOWRY HEADS CENT’L BUREAU 
_The Central Bureau of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange which will deal 
with the suppression of free insurance, 
will be headed by Benjamin R. Mowry 
as manager. He was formerly assistant 
Manager of the Reinsurance Bureau 
under Howard De Mott, and has lately 
been in charge of the examining corps 
of the exchange. The Central Bureau 
1s issuing the forms upon which the fire 
companies must make their affidavit re- 
ports. These call for the following in- 
formation on outstanding uncollected 
earned premiums: company, policy num- 
er, assured, class of risk, broker and 
amount of earned premium. 





, SAILS FOR ENGLAND 
George C. Krell, sub-underwriter of 
the Thames & Mersey, sailed for Eng- 


land last Friday after a visit to this 
country. 
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Progressive Agents 


There is hardly an occurrence in home or 
business, which the alert agent cannot cover 
with insurance protection. 


Business is flourishing and new communities 
are springing up everywhere. Among them 
the progressive insurance agent is found to 
occupy a well defined place of no small im- 
portance. 


His identification with a national institution 
whose dependability and service are well 
known, contributes valuably to his standing, 
and invites those large business interests of 
people who are scrupulous and precautious 
about placing their insurance. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


| NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 
































House Organ Ideas 
From Ray C. Dreher 


THEY KEEP AGENTS INTERESTED 
New Agents Desirable, But Big Thing 
Is to Help Present Force 
Increase Income 

Ray C. Dreher, advertising manager of 
the Boston Insurance Co., and the Old 
Colony Insurance Co., talked on “House 
Organs for Insurance Agents” at the In- 
surance Advertising Conference in De- 
troit. 

Mr. Dreher said that if the main idea 
back of advertising is to secure new 
agents-—-he would recommend that trade 
papers be concentrated upon it, but if 
the idea is to keep the present agents 
sold on the merits of the company he 
thinks the house organ hits the mark. 
He felt sure that agents read house or- 
gans if they are worth while. 

Among other points he made were 
these: 

+ 

It is humanly impossible for any agent 
to be expert in every line of insurance 
that is being handled today, but the lo- 
cal agent to be successful must be able 
to convince his prospects that he is an 
authority on insurance. He must also 
be able to advertise to the best advan- 
tage. Here is where the house organ 
that is written from the agent’s view- 
point lends a helping hand. 

* * * 


We want more agents—every company 
does, but, far more than that we want 
to help our present agents increase their 
premium income. It is a plain every- 
day selling proposition with us. If we 
cannot prove to our agents that we can 
give them better service, more business- 
getting ideas, and more intelligent help 
than they can get from other companies 
in their offices, then we are not entitled 
to be favored with more than an ordinary 
share of their business. To accomplish 
this we publish a house organ. 

* * 

Starting a house organ is easy—but 
keeping it hitting on all cight is another 
story. 

The worst mistake that can be made 
in publishing an insurance house organ 
is to make it an obvious piece of sales 
literature. If you do, you rob it of its 
effectiveness and indirect appeal. The 
primary purpose of a house organ is to 
carry information to agents that will, 
first of all be interesting and profitable 
to them, and second, win good-will and 
confidence for your company. 

oa 


A house organ editor, to be successful, 
must, in addition to having a thorough 
knowledge of the insurance business be 
able to appreciate both the local agent's 
and company’s viewpoint. It won't take 
long for your readers to know whether 
you know your stuff or not. 

a q x 

In every number we try to have some- 
thing that is sure to interest some reader. 
We don't talk shop all the time. No 
matter how well it is written, no agent 
wants to read about insurance all the 
time. He likes a little variety. That 
is one reason why we publish our “True 
Stories From Our Marine Department 
Loss Files.” Agents along the coast are 
not particularly interested in stories of 
shipwreck but we do know from the let- 
ters that we have received that our in- 
land agents are. These stories give ma- 
rine insurance a touch of romance and 
are good material to work into a sales 
talk. Our stories about the historical 
points of interest in Boston may seem 
a far cry from insurance and the same 
might be said about our cover illustra- 
tion showing these places; but one must 
admit that they suggest dignity, strength, 
age and responsibility—a fitting back- 
ground for an insurance company. In 
every issue we have something to say 
about newspaper advertising, sales-letters 
or window displays and the center spread 
is always used for the discussion of some 
timely form of insurance. 

Physical appearance plays no small 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Act now to profit later 


VERY risk on your books that lacks sprinkler equipment is wide open to 


competition. 


Installing sprinklers out of savings in premiums is the 


wedge which has pried away business from many an agent who thought he 
had it sewed up for good. Somebody, sometime, is going to offer this propo- 
sition to your unprotected fire-risks. 


There is only one way to lock out competitors. 
Prove that you put the client’s interests ahead of anything else. 


Sell the idea yourself. 
It will give 


_you a grip on the business that no one can loosen. And it’s common exper- 
ience to have the reduction in fire-premiums more than made up by increases 
in Liability, Use and Occupancy and allied lines. 


sprinklers-for-premiums plan. 


Grinnell will back you up 


You probably know the workings of this 


How the rate- 


reductions which go in effect when sprinklers are 
installed generally write off all costs within five 
or six years. Usually the insured does not have 
to put up an extra cent of capital. It’s plain 
why an owner feels friendly to the man who pro- 


poses it. 


But you want to be sure that he has no grounds 
for complaint in the installation or the way it is 
financed. Advise him to have the whole job 
handled by the company with the largest experi- 
ence in financing and installing sprinklers. 


Grinnell Company is known the country over 
as the leading manufacturer of sprinkler equip- 
ment. Its financial standing is the highest. It 
takes full responsibility for both ends of job— 
financing and installation. It does not farm out 
the work to local contractors. Dependable 
sprinklers and sound financing are certainties 
when Grinnell is called in. 

Read how this sprinklers-for-premiums has 
helped several big agents get ahead. Send for 
the free booklet “Sprinklers and the Local 
Agent.” Address, Grinnell Company, Inc., 253 
W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 








Important Facts for Agents to consider 


1. Grinnell Company is not 
affiliated in any way, with 
any insurance office. Local 
agents may, therefore, freely 
come to us with any case 
and be sure that our co- 
operation will help them 
hold their lines intact. 


2. Grinnell service in engi- 
neering and installation is 
national, so that localagents 
get close personal contact 
with our representatives in 


all principal cities. 


3. The reputation of The 
Grinnell System is unques- 
tioned. Local agents may, 
therefore, urge sprinkler in- 
stallation in the knowledge 
that performancewillmatch 
their promises. 


4. Grinnell handles the 
whole undertaking—financ- 
ing, estimating, engineering 
and installation. 


Cut this out and mail at once 


Hiei a 


‘“‘The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers” 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request. 








Grinnell Co., Inc., 253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 














GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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Chrysler Case Won In 
U.S. Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 17) 
contract with the insurance company. By 
universal consent he at least would be- 
come the beneficiary of a contract for 
his benefit. Whatever technical form 
may be given to the reasoning, the sub- 
stance is that by acts done in Ohio the 
purchaser obtains for himself the ad- 
vantage of insurance that before that 
moment did not exist. It does not mat- 
ter whether his getting it was a large 
or an inconspicuous part of his bargain. 
It was part of it in any event,” de- 
clared the Court, “and we cannot doubt 
that the lower court was right in hold- 
ing that in such circumstances the state 
could insist upon its right to tax. It 
would be extravagant to say that the 
state’s general power to deny to the 
plaintiff the right to enter or remain 
within it for business unless it paid for 
these transactions as a part of the price, 


must be denied upon _ constitutional 
grounds.” 
The court stated that the two suits 


brought in Wisconsin by the Clark Mo- 
tor Company and the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation vs. W. Stanley Smith, Wis- 
consin’s commissioner of insurance, were 
begun about the same time as the Ohio 
case. The Clark Motor Company de- 
scribed itself as a distributor, buying 
cars from the Chrysler Sales Corporation 
and selling them to retail dealers. Neither 
distributor nor dealer acts as agent for 
the Chrysler Sales Company, but each 
buys and sells on its own behalf. 


Wisconsin Laws Violated 


The Commissioner of Insurance treats 
the sales as contravening the statutes of 
Wisconsin similar to those of Ohio. A 
court of three judges refused an injunc- 
tion against his enforcing the acts. 

“We are of the opinion that the de- 
cision was correct,” said the Supreme 
Court through Mr. Justice Holmes. “It 
is argued that the statute was miscon- 
strued by the court. An appeal to this 
court is allowed when an injunction is 
granted or refused on the ground of the 
alleged unconstitutionality of a state law. 
If we assume that other questions are 
open, still it is not advisable that the 
courts of the United States should go 
beyond strict necessity to instruct the 
officials of a state as to the meaning of 
state law. Unless the case is very clear 
their action should be left to the control 
of state courts. There are forcible rea- 
sons in this case for following the legal 
and we think that the 
court below was right in accepting the 
commissioner’s views. Other arguments 
thrown in as makeweights do not need 
to be discussed. The fact that the cost 
of the insurance was taken up in the 
price of a machine otherwise lawfully 
sold does not prevent the insurance being 
rated,” 

In conclusion the Court declared that 
the question raised was a general one 
of whether the state laws can be ap- 
plied to this insurance. 

“That we have answered,” it asserted. 

‘Exactly how far the laws can go and 
what proceedings can or cannot be taken 
may be left to be determined if the 
question arises in the state courts.” 

Inasmuch as the cases brought against 
Vilbur D. Spencer, insurance commis- 
sioner of Maine, by the Utterback-Glea- 
son Company and the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, are similar to the above, the 
Court held that the Wisconsin decision 
applies. 





AGENTS CONGRATULATED 


The headquarters in New York City of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents received this week many tele- 
grams of congratulations on the Chrys- 
ler-Palmetto decision from local boards 
and individuals all over the country. 





RETURNING FROM MEXICO 
William Quaid, vice-president of the 
ontinental, will return Monday from 
€xico where he has been on a vacation. 


BENNETT ON CHRYSLER 





Calls Supreme Court Decision a Sweep- 
ing Victory for Friends of 
Sound Insurance 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association, gave the following 
statement to the press on the Chrysler 
decision : 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Palmetto In- 
surance Company cases this week is a 
pronounced and sweeping victory for the 
friends of sound insurance in America. 

“The whole court gave careful consid- 
eration to the merits of the entire con- 
troversy and in the language of Justice 
Holmes, who delivered the opinion for 
the court, swept aside the ‘arguments 
thrown in as make-weights’ by distin- 
guished counsel for the Insurance Com- 
pany and the Chrysler Corporation. With 
that judicial acumen which always char- 
acterizes the opinions of the grearest 
court in the world, it went to the heart 
of the transaction and after a careful 
analysis, revealed the facts in their true 
light. 

“This 


stamp 


illuminating opinion 


the 
of asnroval on those 


and 


sets 
wise 


wholesome laws in the States of Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Maine which have been 
written into the statutes in the interest 
of sound insurance practices and for the 
protection of the insuring public. The 
challenge of the resident agency laws of 
the states was squarely met by the Su- 
preme Court, and they were rigidly up- 
held. The fact that this court of last re- 
sort has sustained the contention of the 
Insurance Commissioners and the Na- 
tional Association on all points will for- 
ever set at rest the opposition that has 
been directed at the laws that were 
called in question.” 





VIEWS ON COMMISSIONS 


Thomas D. Faulkner, regional vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents for the New England 
States, said last week that he had re- 
ceived answers from 500 agents to an 
inquiry regarding rates of commissions 
on fire insurance policies. He said that 
a few agents preferred the 15% and 
25% graded scale of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. Fifty per cent of 
the remainder desired the 20% flat com- 
mission of the E. U. A. and the other 
50% said they would prefer 20% with a 
contingent. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’l Agts. 


Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
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“AMERICA Fore” 





Election Day! 


Tuesday 


after the first Monday 


PAUL L.HAID, President 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL #4 


Hundreds of thousands of citizens will go 
to the polls and vote for the man who reason tells them is the 
better man for the job and for the public good. This mass of 
voters constitutes our insuring public. 


Insurance companies are public servants. And every insur- 
ance policy is a vote in favor of the company in which it is 


The constant vote of confidence given The Continental by 
its nation-wide policyholders is well merited, for The Continental 
is a conscientious public servant with ability to function promptly 


‘Ohe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MALDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 


CASH CAPITAL “© TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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F. J. Seed Returns 
From Trip to Miami 


ADJUSTMENTS GOING WELL 
Companies Have Escaped Losses From 
Fire; Some Difficulty Settling 
Damage Done by Sea Water 

Fred J. Breen, executive assistant to 

Manager Mallalicu of the Nation 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, who has 
eturned to New York from his trip to 
Mianu, Fla., to co-ordinate the adjusting 
work on tornado claims, says that the 
adjustment work satisfac 
torily. The assureds who have presented 
claims are generally satisfied with the 
On the whole there is 
very little dissatisfaction expressed about 
the work of the company rep- 
resentatives 

\lthough the companies will be called 
upon to pay in the neighborhood of 
$12,000,000 in claims they consider them 
selves fortunate that the losses were not 


(seneral 


IS progressing 


settlement made 


Mmsurance 


greater, On all tornado policies there 
were 50% co-insurance clauses, which 
calls upon the assureds to c arry half of 


each loss. One lucky break for the 
companies was the fact that not a single 
fire was reported during the hurricane, 
according to Mr. Breen. Heavy rains 
made it practically impossible for fires 
to gain headway. The potential danger 


was tremendous, with falling buildings 
upsetting causing short-circuiting 
of electric wires and in other ways great 
ly increasing the fire hazard. 

In addition, the fire alarm system of 
Miami was out of order for a couple of 


Stove Ss, 


days and the reserve water supply un- 
available for awhile. The fire danger, 
nevertheless, did not ene nom and 
there was none of the large fire losses 


which so often follow such catastrophes. 
djusters are meeting some problems 
in connection with damage done by the 


huge amount of water which swept in 
from the bay. Many houses were dam 
ager by the tidal wave that accompanied 


the storm and the companies claimed that 
such not payable under tor- 
nado policies, as the direct damage was 
caused by water and not by wind. 
When Mr. Breen left Miami over 6,000 
claims, totalling nearly $55,000,000 of in- 
surance, had been filed with the central 
adjusting committee P. Roberts, 
manager of the Southern Adjustment 
Bureau, is head of that committee. The 
average loss will be between 20 and 25% 
of the insurance carried, according to 
Mr. Breen. The Meyer-Keyser building, 
fourteen stories in height, which was 
badly twisted by the storm, and declared 
to be unsafe for occupation, will not be 


losses are 


torn down but strengthened. The insur- 
ance companies would have to pay a 
$900,000 total loss in case the building 


were removed. 


CONEY ISLAND HEARING 


Property Owners in Concession District 
Protest Against Extra Charges Due 
To Conflagration Hazard 


Members of the Coney Island Chamber 
of Commerce protested against the con- 
flagration charge added to fire insurance 
rates in the area of Coney Island south 
of Surf avenue at a hearing held Mon- 
day in New York before Insurance Su- 
perintendent James A. Beha. The con- 
flagration charge is 25c for fireproof 
structures, 75c for brick construction 
buildings and $1.50 for frame buildings, 
these charges being added to the sched- 
ule rates which are the same as ap- 
plied anvwhere in the Bronx, Manhat- 
tan or Brooklyn 

The extra charge was applied by the 
fire underwriters because of the grevt 
congestion of frame structures in the 
district and the inability to 
stop a fire readily once it got under wav 
along the ocean front where there would 
be nothing to stop the wind blowing in 
from the open sea. Manager Willis O. 


concession 


Robb of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, spoke in support of the extra 
charges. Coney Island property owners 


contended that many improvements have 
taken place within the conflagration area. 


J lerbert 


CONNECTICUT MEETING 


Louis Arnold Elected a of State 
Ass’n. to Succeed Faulkner; $4,000 
In the Treasury 


Louis Arnold, of Willimantic, 
week elected president of the 
cut 


was last 
Connecti- 

Agents. 
Bridgeport, is 


Association of Insurance 


vice- 
president. Honorary vice-presidents in- 
clude Donald G. North, New Haven, and 
Thomas LD. Faulkner, Hartford. Regional 
vice-president include Walter North, 
Bridgeport; Earle Goodale, Hartford: 
Ennis Mallette, Torrington ; A. | 
sJoughton, Middletown; Mancel 
New Haven; A. C. Stearns, 
don: Libbeus Russell, 
N. Vaughn, Putnam. 
Rice, of New Haven, 
retary-treasurer, 
Retiring President 


Loewith, 


Rice, 
New Lon- 
Rockville, and A. 
Mrs. Charlotte W. 
was re-clected sec- 


Faulkner said 90% 


of the fire premiums is now being written 
by qualified agents. The state associa- 
tion now has a $4,000 balance. 


J. W. COOK GETS SIXTH TERM 

James W. Cook, of Providence, was 
last week re-elected president of the 
Khode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents for the sixth consecutive term. 
This is a unique honor for this: promi- 
nent New England local agent. Other 
officers include: George R. Smith, Woon- 
socket, vice-president; George I. Parker, 
Pawtucket, secretary-treasurer; regional 
vice- -president, Joseph G. Hensh: iw, Prov- 
idence county; George R. Hathaway, 
Kent county; Albert A. Edmunds, Bris- 
tol county; Packer Braman, Newport 
county, and Walter E. Shannon, Wash- 
ington county. There were no speakers 
at the meeting, the whole session being 
devoted to the reports and the election 
of officers. 





—— 


PENNA. AGENCY CHANGE 


Charles H. Biddle and Samuel K., 
Mitchell, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., announce 
the formation of a partnership to con- 
tinue the insurance agency of Biddle & 
Eno at the present location in the Coal 
Exchange Building. Frank J. Dougher 
has withdrawn from the firm. Mr. Bid- 
dle is well-known throughout Pennsyl- 
vania as one of the leading supporters 


of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents and a former president 
of the organization. 





NEW TOURIST POLICY 

The executive committee of the Tour- 
ist Floater Conference met Wednesday 
afternoon at the office of President Vin- 
cent L. Gallagher to consider the re- 
vised tourist floater policy which the 
committee has been working on for sey- 
eral weeks. 
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FIRE 


{No. 2} 








15,000 lives and $500,000,000 in 
property are destroyed by fire every 
year in America. Sixty-seven per cent 
of these fires are preventable. All 
who are engaged in the fire insurance 
business have a special responsibility 
to use their best efforts to end this 
national disgrace. GYS GS Organize, 
agitate, educate, preach and practice 
fire prevention. Stand back of your 
fire department in its reasonable 
demands for adequate equipment 
and personnel, more hydrants, larger 
mains, better buildings. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 
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Publish Directory of 
New York Insurance 


STATE COVERED IN NEW VOLUME 





Twenty-Eight Local Boards or Associa- 
tions From Buffalo East; Many 
Miscellaneous Bodies 
The New York State Field Annual and 
Insurance Directory for 1926, published 
by the Insurance Field of Louisville, has 

been issued. 

In 1925 the fire insurance premiums in 
the state for all types of companies, in- 
cluding mutuals, cooperatives, recipro- 
cals and Lloyds were $147,678,656. Loss- 
es were $95,865,410. 

The book, which covers a wide 
of topics, has an interesting division 
called “Underwriting Organizations.” 
Those devoted to public service and edu- 
cation are: National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.; National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; Insurance Institute of America; 
Insurance Iederation of America, Inc.; 
United States Fire Companies Confer- 
ence. 

Among the technical associations are: 
Central Traction and Lighting Bureau, 
Fire Underwriters Uniformity Associa- 
tion; Underwriters Salvage Company of 
New York. The two principal fire rat- 
ing organizations are: New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Org: tnization, Coopera- 
tive Fire Underwriters Association of 
New York State. Tornado rates are 
made by the Eastern Tornado Insurance 
Association. Automobile rates are made 
by the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference. 


range 


Miscellaneous Line Associations 

The associations supervising miscella- 
neous lines are as follows: Conference 
of Special~Risk Underwriters, Rain In- 
surance Association, Explosion Confer- 
ence, Jewelers Block Confeernce, Jewel- 
ers Conference, Postal Insurance Unaer- 
writers Association, Registered Mail Cen- 
tral Bureau, Sprinkler Leakage Confer- 
ence, Tourist Floater Conference, Water 
Damage Conference. 

Following are the stock syndicates 
and/or pools: American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association, Cotton Fire & Marine 
Underwriters, Cotton Insurance Associa- 


tion, Railroad Insurance Association, 
Factory Insur ance Association. 

Field men’s organizations are An- 
cient & Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose, Albany Field Club, Western New 
York Field Club, Syracuse Field Club, 


Association of New York 


Underwriters 


State, New York Association of Super- 
intending & Adjusting Fire Insurance 
Agents. 


Many Local Agents’ Associations 


Following are the local agents’ associa- 
tions: National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, New York State Associa- 


tions of Local Agents, 
Underwriters, 


Albany Board of 
Amsterdam Underwriters, 
Binghamton Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Club, Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters, Insurance Agents Club of 
Catskill, Cortland County Underwriters 
Association, Northern Chautauqua Coun- 
ty Board, Elmira Insurance Club, Glov- 
ersville Local Board, Insurance Board 
of Herkimer, Hornell Local Board of 
Underwriters, Insurance Agents Club of 
Ithaca, Jamestown Fire & Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association, Local Insurance 
Agents Association, Lockport Soard of 
Underwriters, Insurance Men’s Club of 
Middletown, Orange County Association 
of Local Agents, Newburgh Board of 
Fire Unde rwriters, Insurance Agents 
Club of Niagara Falls, Olean Insurance 
Club, Insurance Agents Club of Oneida, 


Board of Fire Underwriters of Oswego, 
Dutchess County Agents Association, 
Poughkeepsie Exchange Club, Under- 
writers Association of Rochester, Rome 
Board of Underwriters, Insurance 
Agents Club of Syracuse, Insurance 
Agents Club of Utica, Fire Insurance 
Club of Watertown, Insurance Agents 
Club of Watertown, Waverly Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Following are the marine 
tions: American Bureau of Shipping, 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwrietrs, American Marine Insurance 
Syndicates, American Schooner Associa- 
tion, Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers of the United States, Atlantic Inland 
Association, Cotton Fire & Marine Un- 
derwriters, Board of Underwriters of 
New York, Association of Average Ad- 
justers of the United States. 


organiza- 


These are the mutual organizations: 
American Mutual Alliance, Mutual Re- 
insurance Bureau, Mutual Fire Preven- 


tion Bureau. 


ADJUST CHRYSLER CONTRACT 





New England Fire and Automobile of 
Hartford Divide Losses Sustained by 
Former Company on Reinsurance 
The New England Fire of Pittsfield, 
Mass., which reinsured 60% of the lia- 
bility of the Palmetto in connection with 
the underwriting of Chrysler cars under 
the former wholesale plan, has settled 
its difficulties by paying $225,000, it is 
reported, and in return secured a full and 
general release from all future claims 
arising under the Chrysler contract. This 
payment is supposed to net the New 
England Fire a loss of about $50,000, but 
it may cost the Automobile of Hart- 
ford, with which the New England Fire 

had negotiations, about $125,000. 

When the Palmetto accepted the 
Chrysler contract it was guaranteed a 
2% profit by the Automobile. However, 
the Palmetto accepted only 20% of the 
Chrysler business, reinsuring 60% with 
the New England Fire and 20% with the 
Metropolitan National of Havana, of 
which Seibels, Bruce & Co. are United 
States managers. When losses began to 
grow abnormally large President Ford of 
the New England Fire had a conference 
with officers of the Antomobile and 
stated that he would return the differ- 
ence between the amount of premiums 
the New England had received and the 
losses and expenses the New England 
had paid. He also repudiated the entire 
transaction on the ground that the con- 
tract had not been accurately represented 
by the Palmetto and the Automobile. 
Negotiations were then started which 
ended in the assumption of part of the 
New England’s losses by the Automobile. 

ATWOOD FIRE REINSURED 

The entire outstanding liability of the 
Atwood Fire has been reinsured in the 
American Equitable of New York, ef- 
fective October 1. In 1925 Henry W. 
Brown & Co. secured control of the At- 
wood which was organized in 1919 by 
interests identified with the Preferred 
Accident. It was entered in only twelve 
states and its 1925 premium income 
amounted to $62,962 net. 


OFFIC E— 


One block from underwriters’ 
building. Sublet from Nov. 1, 1926 
to May 1, 1928, about 400 sq. ft.; 
4 windows overlooking East River. 
Rent $1200 a year, including Heat, 
Light, Janitor and Elevator ser- 
vice. 

Apply Suite 1001, 11 Cliff St. 

















Royal Exchange Assurance 


1720—1926 


CAR AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
United States Head Office, 95 Maiden Lane, New York 























J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 


217TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














. LICENSING AMERICAN LLOYDS 
American Lloyds, Inc., of New York, 
has been licensed to write fire and 
sprinkler leakage insurance in Canada by 
Dominion Superintendent G. D. Finlay- 
son. J. E. Clement, of Montreal, has 
been appointed chief agent in Canada. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1926 
CAPITAL PAID IN 


STE OTT CTT CTE Te TTT CCT $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES..........ccccccece 23,773,604.08 
EERE 6c ctcn dee anttnn ha cdadwenddcdewaaaes 11,429,172.66 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.......ccccccscccccce 700,000.00 

RAC CA CAC e Rees eh aad enhat ne he enews 38,202,776.74 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. 15,129,172.66 
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. Smith, President : Ss. * Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Secretary 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 


R. C. Alton - . B. Collamare ©: . Miller 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) r J. H. peer Vv. £.G Foturcen (Marine) 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 


CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS 


Now is the time to insure your earned 
profits and be guaranteed against 
loss at the end of the year. 


| We are prepared to place such risks 
under an approved form at equitable 
rates. 
MARSH & McLENNAN, 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 























GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





——— 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 





_ OF 
__AMERICA ~ 


INSURANCE CO. - 


HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


25 Church St., New York 
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CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
John H. Packard, President 

Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 

Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Too Much Uniformity 
In Rate Making And 
Commissions, Says Rush 


SHOULD HELP GOOD; PUNISH BAD 





Cites Nation’s Great Economic Loss 
By Fire and Injury; Suggestions 
To Help Situation 


Taking the position that the whole in- 
surance machine exists for the benefit of 
the community; that property losses by 
fire and at sea, and personal injuries and 
fatalities on land eat heavily into the 
economic wealth of the nation, to say 
nothing of the personal bereavement and 
tragedies in the wake of this loss, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Rush of the Insur ance 
Company of North America and the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America, speaking before a large audi- 
ence at the Insurance Society of New 
York on Tuesday night begged his hear- 
ers to ponder over these facts; and then 
he briefly told what in his opinion the 
insurance business itself could do to re- 
lieve the situation. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


In brief, his suggestions were these: 
Build fireproof or slow burning construc- 
tion for almost every purpose in every 
part of the country, the extra cost of 
which is soon overcome by savings in 
upkeep and insurance premium. 

Train the public how to avoid fire 
losses, penalizing carelessness when pos- 
sible. 

Enact in this country laws similar to 
those on the continent of Europe, mak- 
ing the property owner, tenant, lessee 
or tort feasor liable for the results of 
fire occurring through his own negli- 
gence. 

Adopt a greater flexibility in the raf- 
ing of each individual risk for the pur- 
pose of rewarding those persons or lo- 
calities having low loss ratios; penaliz- 
ing those persons or localities having 
high loss ratios. This would mean get- 
ting away from the system of uniform 
state rating. While without uniform 
rating temporary injustices in the rating 
of individual risks would occasionally 
occur, in Mr. Rush’s opinion the pro- 
portion of the population which is care- 
ful and guards against fire would be the 
gainers. 


Agency Compensation 


President Rush said he thought a 
change should be made in the manner 


of compensating the local agent so that 
he should be given an interest in the 
profits accruing to the company on the 
business which he has placed with it. 
This would go for better selection. Flat 
commissions are based solely on volume 
and good agents get no more commission 
than bad ones. This is reprehensible. 
Along this line Mr. Rush said in part, 
after praising the American agency sys- 
tem: 

“It is true that without uniform rating, 
temporary injustices in the rating of in- 
dividual risks would from time to time 
occur, but I submit that it is better to 
have a few cases of temporary injustice 
to a comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals, than to have a permanent in- 
justice to a very large number of in- 
dividuals, to wit, that portion of our 
population which is careful in the avoid- 
ance of fire, which is the result of some 
of our present Uniform State Rating 


Laws. In many parts of the United 
_ States, of course, this criticism has no 
application ; bit where Uniform State 


Rating fails to provide adequate flexibil- 
ity in rates to meet changing conditions 
it is evident from the reasons above re- 
cited it should either be done away with, 
or some modification made which would 
avoid its present drawbacks.” 

At present the local agent’s compensa- 
tion is almost invariably a percentage of 
the volume of premium he secures for 

is company or companies. He should 
€ given an interest also in the profits 
accruing to the insurance company on 
the business which he has placed with it. 
The selection of risk is an act requir- 
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ing knowledge, skill, energy and courage. 
To remunerate the local agent, therefore, 
by a commission on the amount of pre- 
mium placed by him with the insurance 
agency, whether the business be good or 
bad, profitable or unprofitable, is to fail 
to enlist to the fullest extent in the 
services of the insurance organization the 
expert knowledge, as to local conditions, 
which the local agent undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. A system of remuneration which 
financially penalizes the local agent fot 
refusing to write an undesirable risk, and 
fails to reward him for the exercise of 
his judgment in writing a good one, 
stands self condemned. 

In my judgment, if the local agent was 
compensated, wherever possible, by a sal- 
ary and contingent commission on the 
profits realized by him for his insurance 
company, or by a straight over-riding 
commission plus a contingent commis- 
sion on the profits realized by him for 
his insurance company, or by a combi- 
nation of the three, both the insurance 
agent and the company would make 
more money, and the assured would have 
a lower loss ratio, and, consequently, get 
his insurance at less rates. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the contingent commission should be suf- 
ficient to repay the agent for the exer- 
cise of the knowledge, courage, and un- 
derwriting ability which he must possess 
in order to earn it. 

Casualty Losses 

Relative to casualty insurance he told 
how the companies are approaching the 
problem of preventing accidents in indus- 
try by careful inspection of building arid 
machinery, promotion of safety organi- 


zations, and preparation and use of merit 
rating plans. 

As to. traffic fatalities he said he 
thought the companies should be permit- 
ted to quote practically prohibitive 
to habitually negligent, 
qualified drivers; that the state should 
refuse to license careless drivers and 
those with bad records and that offend- 
ers who cause loss of life should be 
prosecuted for murder and manslaughter. 
There should be rate reductions for 
drivers with good records. 

He said not enough attention has been 
paid to public officials and the towns, 
counties and states they represent, be- 
cause of accidents that happen through 
bad highways. City officials are 
sible for bad street conditions 
cause accidents in which 
figure. 

The Demand for Statistics 


Mr. Rush commented sharply also on 
the waste of money that insurance com- 
panies cxperience in having to prepare 
so many statistics for insurance ,depart- 
ments. He thinks report blanks should 
be used which are more simple, the main 
facts for the assured to know being 
whether a company is financially solv- 
ent, whether it can meet its losses 
promptly and whether it has complied 
with the state laws. 


rates 
careless and un- 


respon- 
which 
automobiles 


Tremendous Loss to Nation 
In the beginning of his speech Mr. 
Rush gave some interesting figures about 
property losses. In fire insurance in 
1925 the fire loss was $570,000,000, 60% 
of which was preventable, $216,000,000 of 
which was uninsured. 
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MASS. AGENTS MEET 


Agents Much Dissatisfied With New 
Commissions Under Compulsory 
Auto Liability Law 
Without doubt the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, held on 
Wednesday at the Boston City Club 
brought forth the plainest talk about in- 
surance conditions in general ever voiced 
at a similar gathering of agents in that 
state. The agents did not hesitate to 


declare that they are tremendously dis- 
satisfied with the present scale of com- 
missions handed them under the new 
automobile security act effective on 
January 1 next. 

Officers elected were: President, Will- 
iam C. Moulton, Pittsfield; vice-presi- 
dent, Fred RK. Smith, Haverhill; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Fred A. Norton, 
Salem; regional vice-presidents, C. § 
Ashley, New Bedford; N. A. Brainard, 


Springfield; E. J. Cole, 
Emery, Boston; H. A. Gallup, North 
Adams; W. C. Hill, Boston; Henry F. 
Howe, Gardner; C. W. Johnson, Wor- 
cester; Joseph R. Bennett, Lowell; John 
A. Johnson, a W. P. McPher- 
son, Worcester; - 3 Noble, North: amp- 
ton; W. S. Shaw, Brockton : R. T. Sis- 
son, Lynn; A. C. E. Stimson, Greenfield. 


Fall River; S. .. 


C. R. ALLING DIES 
Vice-President of Underwriters Labora- 
tories Passes Away After Short 
Illness at Chicago 
C. R. Alling, vice-president of the Un- 
derwiters’ Laboratories of Chicago, died 
Monday at his home at Evanston, TIL, 
after a short illness. He was forty-two 
years of age. Mr. Alling took a course 
in fire protection engineering at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, after having attended 
Denver University and Northwestern 
Universitv. After graduating from Ar- 
mour in 1907 he joined the Underwriters’ 
Laborstories as assistant to the chief 

engineer. 

For ten years Mr. Alling was engineer 
in charge of the sprinkler division and 
in 1918 was made engineering head of 
the casualty department, where his work 
included accident prevention, automotive 
testing and burglary protection. He was 
appointed assistant to the president in 
February, 1925, and this year was elected 
vice-president. 


AGENCY LIMITATIONS 
A large fire insurance 
Jersey has asked the question whether 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
aims to control the multiple appointment 
of agencies. A spokeman for the E. U 
A. said in reply that in so-called “ordi- 
nary” territory the companies would 
probably allow the present arrangements 
to continue in force. That is, the local 
board rules will govern agency appoint- 
ments. In the “excepted” cities, of which 
Jersey City is one, the questions of 
agency appointments and agency limi- 
tations will be taken up separately next 
year with each — by the committee 
appointed to arrange satisfactory settle- 
ments with ‘ ei city agents. 


agency in New 


House Organ Ideas 


(Continued from Page 23) 


part in the success of a house organ. 
Making a house organ attractive may 
cost a little more, but there will be a 
greater return in reader interest. A good 


looking house organ invites sampling. It 
pays to go to a good printer, one who 
really knows et typography. Tell him 
wtat you want to accomplish and about 
how much you want to spend and ask 
for suggestions. We were fortunate 
enough to select a good printer and were 
helped a great deal in selecting the right 
paper, the right size type and the lay- 
out. Knowing that he is likely to hold 
your business if he handles it well, your 
printer will find many ways to assist 
you if you let him—and you should. 

A lot of things go into the making 
of a house publication that spells qual- 
ity. After you are sure that you have 
it, you cannot help but win confidence 
and good-will, 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1926 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages__ $234,850.00 Capital _._____________ $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds_--_ 509,100.00 Surplus ______________ 24,161,948.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve. 20,265,572.73 

road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 

and Stocks__________ 55,891,606.30 justment __________- 6,839,580.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 

DE ehccunennatcneraee 2,318,482.41 aa nee ee 7,150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes____- 1,005,000.00 

Collection _________- 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued _____- 148,180.80 eT een 5,000,000.00 


Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses__ 157,804.20 








$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 





Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 


ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 





C. E. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 


J. H, MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 


W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 

J. D. LESTER, Vice President 

A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 














Difficulties of 
Overlapping Policies 


IN FIRE AND MARINE FIELD 
British Have Come to Agreement on 
Cotton Policies; Problem Still 
Affects Many Other Forms 
Early this year American fire and ma- 
rine insurance underwriters were com- 
plaining ‘of the over-lapping of fire and 
marine protection on the same policies, 
with resulting competition between the 
two branches of the business and diffi- 
culties in loss adjustments. Now the 
British markets are complaining about 
the same difficulties. Charles Hendry, 


joint’ manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire, in a recent talk before the In- 
surance Institute of London Students’ 


Debating Circle, made several comments 
of interest on the subject of the marine 
clause in standard fire policies, the ob- 
ject of which is to provide that where 
goods are insured under a fire policy 
during a period while cover under a 
marine policy continues, then the fire 
policy shall not be called upon to con- 
tribute to any loss until the marine pol- 
icy is exhausted. 

Mr. Hendry pointed out, as reported 
by “Syren and Shipping Hlustrated,” 
that marine policies frequently contained 
a provision that no claim was to be ad- 
mitted if the loss—in the absence of the 
marine policy—would have been borne 
by fire insurance underwriters, and that 
the assured, although covered under two 
policies, might fail to recover under 
either. He mentioned that insurers, of 
course, would not permit the assured so 
to be prejudiced. 

Agreement on Cotton Insurance 

However, the speaker went on to state 
that for some months past negotiations 
had been proceeding between the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters and the 
Fire Officers’ Committee with the ob- 
ject of discovering a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties associated with 
overlapping fire and marine policies. As 
a result, an agreement had been reached 
in respect of cotton insurances—where 
the trouble most frequently arose— 
whereby it was to be understood that if 
a loss occurred to any subject-matter 
whilst it was covered both by fire and 
marine insurances, then the fire policies 
were to be held liable for a rateable 
proportion of the loss, and that only. 

The principle having been conceded, 
Mr. Hendry saw no reason why the prac- 
tice should not be extended to all in- 
surances in similar circumstances. On 
the speaker being asked if the agree- 
ment extended to shipments of Egyptian 
cotton—which is insured on special ma- 
rine insurance clauses providing that the 
policies shall not inure to the benefit of 
fire underwriters—he replied that it ap- 
plied to all cotton fire insurances. It 
would appear, therefore, that a case has 
been made out for the ‘ame ndment both 
of the marine clause in standard fire 
policies and of the Alexandria Cotton 
slauses. 

After all, what is most vital is that 
the interests of assured should be prop- 
erly protected, and underwriters should 
be left to fight out the question of con- 
tribution among themselves without 
making the policy-holders parties to the 
adjustment. It is clear that fire loss at 
destination is rather a matter for fire 
policies than for marine, and the exten- 
sion of cover under the latter—however 
much considered by fire underwriters to 

e a trespass on their preserves—is con- 
ceded by marine insurers solely as a con- 
venience to assured. Perhaps abuses 
have arisen, owing to the weakness of 
some, marine underwriters, and because 
of the greater ease of negotiating a ma- 
rine loss settlement, than one against fire 
insurers, but it must be said in fairness 


New Italian Hull 
Plan Now in Effect 


UNDERWRITING. Is RESTRICTED 





No One Company Can | Write More Than 
50% of Value of Any Hull; Busi- 
ness Is Well Distributed 





The new _ an hull insurance scheme, 
sponsored by E. Girtanner, president ot 
the Italian | Seine ito, went into effect 
on October 21. The main features of this 
plan were outlined by M. Girtanner at 
the recent meeting of the International 
Marine Insurance Union and are as fol- 
lows: 

(il) An undertaking on the part of 
the companies not to write more than 
50% of the value of any hull risk, and 
to pass the remaining 50% to other com- 
panies in the market, the choice of the 
said companies being made in accordance 
with the assured’s wishes. 

(2) An undertaking on the part of the 
companies to submit each individual risk 
to the central underwriting office of the 
new institution, and to accept no risk 
on hull or shipowners’ interests, except 
on rates and conditions quoted by that 
office. 

(3) An undertaking by the company 
to cede 70% of all risks underwritten by 
them as reinsurance to the central un- 
derwriting office, which will act as a 
“pool.” 

(4) The Associated Companies can, if 
they desire it, obtain a quota share of 
the business in retrocession at a total 
cost not exceeding 15%. 

(5) An undertaking by the companies 
to settle no claim on hull business with- 
out previously submitting the adjust- 
ments to the central underwriting office 
for approval. 

(6) Penalties for non-compliance with 
this agreement will be imposed. 

Idea Was Tried in Norway 
Mr. Girtanner pointed out that the 








that in respect of fire losses at des- 
tination, marine underwriters have borne 
the brunt rather than see assured suf- 
fer, and this in spite of the fact that 
premiums for the extended marine risk 
are often totally inadequate. 

Perhaps the sanest way to solve the 
difficulty would be for fire and marine 
insurers to agree that all subsisting pol- 
icies be called into contribution on the 
fire basis, although, of course, there are 
practical difficulties by reason of the dif- 
ferences in assessing under fire 
and marine policies respectively. But 
these would ae be insuperable, and cer- 
tainly by the means would be upheld 
the adage of fire underwriters that loss 
should follow premium. 
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agreement had for its object the restora- 
tion of Italian hull business on a sound 
and satisfactory basis, and if it can be 
carried out there is not the slightest 
doubt it will achieve its purpose. ‘lhe 
idea of a central rating bureau is by no 
means new. ‘The limitation of lines is 
also a scheme which has been tried be- 
fore, and there is something of this na- 


ture in existence in London today in 
connection with the “hull understand- 
ing.” 


It is not quite clear whether by ‘ = 
of the value is to be insured” Mr. Gir- 
tanner means half of the whole insured 
insured value, or half of the amount to 
be placed in the Italian market. In 
cither case the limit is &enerous, al- 
though it is modified by the subsequent 
compulsory reinsurance of 70% of the 
amount underwritten. This compulsory 
reinsurance is, of course, on a parallel 
with the compulsory reinsurance scheme 
at present in existence in the Italian 
market with regard to business in gen- 
eral, and presumably it will replace that 
scheme so far as hull business is con- 
cerned, leaving the arrangement by 
which a proportion of each risk has to 
be reinsured with the Unions Riassicura- 
zione to apply to cargo business only. 

The imposition of penalties is another 
feature of present-day Italian insurance 
practice, and breaches of existing tariffs 
are punished by fines except when spe- 
cial exemption has been obtained from 
the committees which exist in every Ital- 
ian market for that purpose. The volun- 
tary redistribution of each risk on a 
quota share basis is a nctahte feature of 
the scheme, because it enabled the Ital- 
ian market in general to participate in 
hull business as a whole, and eventually 
distributes the risks written by individ- 
ual companies throughout the market. 


Not Binding on Union Members 

Taken in conjunction with the fact that 
rates are to be fixed by the Central As- 
sociation, this voluntary redistribution 
scheme should mean that every Italian 
company can obtain its share of hull 
business, and that if the business is ori- 
ginally distributed over a large number 
of companies the 15% expenses ratio 
provided by the scheme should not weigh 


too heavily on those who have to bear 
it. The provision for the settlement of 
claims by the Central Bureau has _ its 


counterpart in the Returns Bureau of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, and 
this latter is known to have proved effi- 
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cient in reducing the number of returns 
improperly settled or settled as a con- 
cession when irregularities in the period 
of circumstances of lying up have been 
revealed. 

Before concluding the portion of his 
speech which dealt with this scheme Mr. 
Girtanner said that the rules and regula- 
tions which he had outlined were not 
binding on the members of the union, 
who are not members of the Concordato, 
save on their own expressed adherence, 
“which latter course | take the liberty 
of strongly recommending in their own 
interest.” 

There is much more in this recommen- 
dation than is at first apparent, for it will 
be remembered there exists in the Ital- 
lan market a strong body composed of 
foreign companies which does not asso- 
ciate itself with the Concordato, and 
which is in general opposed to that in- 
stitution’s policy. It should be realized 
that the Concordato starts off with the 
advantage ot being the national govern- 
ing body, and that its members receive 
the natural preference of Italian ship- 
owners. 

Kecognition of this fact is to be found 
in the provision that 50% of the value 
to be insured is to be offered to compa- 
nies Other than the leading company in 
accordance with the desires of the as- 


sured. It must be realized that the com- 
panies outside the Concordato can at- 
tiact business by quoting rates below 


those quoted by the Central Association, 
but it must also be realized that these 
quotations muct be substantially lower, 
and that this being so, the chances are 
that business placed otherwise than on 
the Concordato scheme will prove un- 
profitable. It would seem then that the 
Italian market is determined to put its 
house in order with regard to hull busi- 
ness, and that it has adopted a scheme 
which contains every factor nar makes 
for success. All that is necessary is that 
this scheme should be administered firm- 
ly and impartially, and the rest of the 
marine underwriting world will watch 
Italy’s attempt to remedy a desperate 
plight with considerable interest. 


NORWEGIAN MARINE COURSE 


In co-operation with the Norwegian In- 
surance Association, the Norwegian 
Commercial School has announced that 
it will open a class in marine insurance 
at Oslo, provided that a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils are enlisted. The tuition 
is destined for either candidates who 
have passed an examination at the Oslo 
Commercial School or for employees of 
Norwegian insurance companies. Only 
40 scholars can be accepted. The tuition 
will consist of lectures and examinations 
and it will take place from September 
20 to December 10, daily from 6:20 to 
8:05 p. n 

Lectures will be given on practical ma- 
rine insurance by departmental manager 
Mikael Krohn; on the marine laws by 
Froystein H: alvorse n, and on the Norwe- 
gian Marine Insurance Plan by the same 
competent authority. Each lecture will 
extend over 20 hours. The cost of the 
course is fixed at 60 kr. and it will finish 
up with an examination. 


SYRACUSE BLUE GOOSE 
The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose held a fall ceremonial at the Ho- 
tel Syracuse, Syracuse, on October 18. 
A hundred Ganders attended the dinner. 











Spillman Cleans Up Again 


Harry C. Spillman, educational direc- 
tor of the Remington ‘Typewriter Co., 
wain cleaned up in a talk before insun 
ance men when he addressed the Globe 
Indemnity managers from all over the 
country in) Newark last weck. Irom 
Bennett Ellison, of Hoey & Ellison, New 
York, agents of a number of insurance 
companies, which firm recently had Mr 
Spillman at a dinner given to the office 
force where Mr. Spillman was greeted 
with enthusiasm, | have a letter com 
menting upon the pert remarks | made 
about Mr. Spillman following the latter's 
talk before the casualty people in White 
Sulphur. Mr. Ellison makes the point 
that Mr. Spillman is not directing his 
speeches to hard boiled reporters and 
banquet hounds, saying in part: 

“Your point of view is not that of the 
majority. Some of us are naturally ana 
lytical and sceptic al, but the vast major- 
ity is not. ‘That is why L feel that it 1s 
more difficult to be successful in modern 
business when one does not think in the 
conventional way. 

“The man with character to stick to 
principles and conventional rules ot life 
and its contacts has an easier time than 
the individualist. ; 

“Harry Spillman reminds his audiences 
of familiar rules, axioms, ete, and they 
are pleased with themselves for knowing 
them and it requires no effort to find out 
what he means. 

“More power to him.” 

. ss 

Meeting a Happy Bride—and Groom 

Among the happy attendees at the 
Detroit meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conterence—and — everybody 
there | am intormed was happy—perhaps 
the most delightiully happy couple were 
George E. Crosby, Jr., and his bride, 
Mrs. George E. Crosby, Jk: 

It was a splendid introduction the very 
happy lady had to the conferees of Mr. 
Crosby, and it was splendid to learn how 
easily and graciously she adapted her- 
self to the new environment. 

I learn that open house and a warm 
welcome is promised at the Crosby home 
in Windsor, Conn., for the members of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
when they meet in Hartford next June, 
and many have signified their intention 
of dropping in, paying their respects, 
and renewing their acquaintance with a 
most charming lady. 

a oe. 
Fine Convention Spirit 


Returning delegates from the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conterence report enthusiastically of the 
fine spirit which prevailed throughout the 
at Detroit last weck, particularly 
the welcome accorded thy members 
or the 


sessions 


association, who were attending 
their first conference convention, some 
of whom had conspicuous places in the 


among those were J. H. Cas- 
a! director of field service, 
"Life Insurance Co., London, 
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Canada, who discussed with author- 
ity and interestingly (second group 
session of the life department) field edu- 
cation through advertising. It will be 
recalled that Mr. Graham was brn’ ond 
prominently identified with the Canadian 
Life: Underwriters’ Association and edi- 
tor of its very informative paper. 
ee a 


Absentees 
Glancing over the roster of attendees 
at the Detroit meeting of Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, revealed a few 
well-known names not enrolled thereon, 
among them being Luther B. Little, pub- 
lication manager of the Me tropolitan 
Life; Harry W. Brearley, of The Brear- 
ley Service Organization; H. H, Putnam, 
publicity man: wer, John Hancock Mutual 
Life; Arthur H. Keddall, advertising 
manager, Hquitable Society, and Arthur 
A. Visk, publication manager, The Pru- 
dential, 
* * * 


Presiding Officers at Detroit 


It would be pretty hard picking to se- 
lect a more capable list of presiding offi- 
cers than those having charge of the 
various sessions of the Insurance Adver- 
tisiny Conference in Detroit last week. 

\t the first general session W. Warren 
Inllis, sales promotion manager of the 
Commercial Union fleet, and president 
of the Conference, wiel« led the gavel. At 
the luncheon on Monday EK. A. Collins, 
assistant secretary National Surety and 
former president of the Conference, was 
in the chair. 


On Monday afternoon at the life group 


session, Seneca Gamble, advertising 
manager, Southern States L ife, Atlanta, 
was oflicer in charge. At the casualty 


group meeting the presiding officer was 
L. I. Tillinghast, Great American In- 
demnity, while Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
advertising manager, North sritish, 
was in the fire chair. At the second 
group sessions on Tuesday morning the 
same officers presided. 

The Tuesday luncheon found President 
W. Warren Ellis again master of cere- 
monies and he was the presiding officer 
for the closing general session Tuesday 
afternoon. 

These several chairmen were unre- 
lenting in keeping the machinery of the 
convention moving, and the matter of 
extended hours did not enter into their 
calculations at all. It was a case of 
work, and more work, and they all 
showed they were not afraid to tackle it. 

* * x 
World’s Life Insurance Record Holders 

I see by the report published from 
the annual convention of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference that Leo 
Thomas, of Detroit, formerly of Hart- 
ford and St. Louis, was advertised as 
the “World’s Record Holder of Indi- 
vidual Life Insurance Sales.” He is a 
very large writer of business, but not 
the world’s leader. At the present time 
the leader in life insurance is Clay 
Hamlin of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, 





who has to his credit a record produc- 
tion this year of about $12,000,000, while 
we are reminded that several other mem- 
bers of the sales force of the Mutual 
Benefit have produced from $5,000,000 
upward. 

A story in the last issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter sets forth that Law- 
rence Priddy of the New York Life ex- 
pects before long to spend all of his time 
writing life insurance and it is thought 
that when this dynamic meteor cuts loose 
that a new record in the personal pro- 
duction heavens for living writers. will 
be hung up to be shot at. He will not 
write so much as the late H. B. Rosen, 
however, 

I would be interested in knowing the 
total personal production in their peak 
year of Charles I. Albright, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Frederick W. Fuller, 


Equitable Soci ty; km Brandt, 

Northwestern Mutu: il; C. W. Anderson, 

Mutual Life; and some pom 1 know. 
‘i. oe © Oe 


An Investment Par Excellence 

I was much interested the other day 
to learn that the Commercial Casualty 
of Newark made nearly a million dollars 
on an investment last spring in the stock 
of the newly formed National Commer- 
cial Title & Mortgage Guaranty Co. of 
Newark. This company was formed by 
interests affiliated with the Federal Trust 
Co. of Newark and the Commercial 
Casualty. Christian W.  Feigenspan, 
president of both the bank and _ insur- 
ance company, was elected chairman of 
the board. The interest in the new com- 
pany ran so high at the time that the 
stock was greatly over-subscribed and 
many brokers to whom 1,000 to 10,000 
shares were promised had to make cuts 
in their orders. 

The Commercial Casualty, as I under- 
stand it, bought a large block of this 
stock at $15 per share, the par value. 
Then when the insurance department 
would not permit it to own this stock, 
it was sold when the price was around 
$25 per share. 

ek 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
Program 

C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager, 
Standard Accident, Detroit, was general 
chairman of the program committee and 
had charge of the arrangement and 
printing of the program for the Annual 
Convention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Detroit last week. The 
program in every way testifies to the 
ability of that painstaking young man, 
and proved to be a very useful docu- 
ment for those attending the conference. 

It was beautifully printed, carrying il- 
lustrations among which were an_air- 
plane view of dynamic industrial Detroit. 
A picture of the program builder at 
his desk; a view of Detroit Masonic 
Temple, characterized as the finest in the 
world; another of the mammoth Gen- 
eral Motors Building; a view of Grand 
Circus Park; another of Campus Mar- 
tius and City Hall; a view of the beau- 
tiful Scotts Fountain, Belle Isle Park; 
and the Detroit Public Library. 

The product was complete in every 
detail, provided not only information as 
to what was going to happen, but blank 
pages for notes of each and every ses- 
sion, together with tear sheets of ques- 
tion blanks. It was a fine job and Mr. 
Rickerd was highly complimented in con- 
nection therewith. 

ee 


Spirited Membership Contest 

Word reaches me of the termination 
of a spirited contest waged between two 
teams for the purpose of securing new 
members for the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. The Conference has added 
fifty-six new members since the June 
meeting in Philadelphia, bringing the to- 
tal membership up to 228 members at 
the time of the Conference in Detroit 
last week. 

Of this number of new members a 
team headed by John Hall Woods, of the 
Great Northern Life, Chicago, aided by 
H. E. Taylor of the American of New- 


ark, and others; and E. L. Sullivan, of 
“The Insurance Field’; G. A. Snider, 
“Underwriters’ Review,” and others 
turned in a total of forty. The former 
team had eighteen to its credit, while 
the latter had twenty-two. 

A wager had been made that the los- 
ing team would buy a dinner for the 
winning team, while the losers stood 
about them in the dining room partak- 
ing of the meal. 

The presentation of the report at the 
Detroit meeting last week and the pay- 
ment of the debt later that evening, I 
understand, provided one of the most 
mirthful half hours of the entire conven- 
tion proceedings. 

c- e e 


A Former Immigrant’s Philosophy 

Isaac S. Kibrick, who came to Amer- 
ica a penniless emigrant from Russia; 
sold newspapers in New York; worked 
in garment and shoe factories; ‘and then 
went into the life insurance business in 
Brockton, Mass., where he now writes 
nearly $2,000,000 insurance annually, said 
recently : 

“Qur country’s greatest glory lies in 
the fact that any man with a healthy 
body, clean heart, ambition to try and 
willingness to work may find in America 
a chance to grow and an opportunity to 
procure peace, comfort and happiness.” 

This saying has been used by the EI- 
liott Service Co. of New York in full- 
page posters which it has copyrighted. 

+ & & 


On Being a Gentleman 

I have been glancing over an extreme- 
ly readable and scholarly book by Ste- 
phen Coleridge called “The Glory of En- 
elish Prose.” It is a series of letters 
written to his grandson in which he sets 
forth, in noble and felicitous language, 
his thoughts about the masters of prose 
style. 

The author seems to have had a great 
admiration for John Henry Newman, and 
quotes at length from the Cardinal's es- 
says. Speaking of Ne tag gee reaps 
tion of a gentleman Mr. Coleridge s says 

“Ilere there is no flight of poetical im- 
agination, but a manifestation of felici- 
tous intuition and penetrating insight as 
rare as it is convincing, and the gen- 
erous wide vision of a man of the world, 
undimmed by the faintest trace of pre- 
judice.” He then proceeds to quote co- 
piously from the essay. It is well worth 
reading, so here is a portion of it: 

“Tence it is that it is almost a defini- 
tion of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain. This deserip- 
tion is both refined and, as far as it 
woes, accurate. He is mainly occupied 
in merely removing the obstacles which 
hinder the free and unembarrassed ac- 
tions of those about him; and he con- 
curs with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself. His benefits 
may be considered as parallel to what 
are called comforts or conveniences in 
arrangements of a personal nature; like 
an easy chair or a good fire, which do 
their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, 
though nature provides both means of 
rest and animal heat without them. 

“The true gentleman in like manner 
carefully avoids whatever may cause a 
jar or a jolt in the minds of those with 
whom he is cast; all clashing of opinion, 
or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his 
great concern being to make everyone 
at their ease and at home. He has his 
eyes on all his company, he is tender 
towards the bashful, gentle towards the 
distant, and merciful towards the ab- 
surd; he can recollect to whom he is 
speaking; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions, or topics which may irritate; 
he is seldom prominent in conversation 
and never wearisome. 





ADJUSTERS INCORPORATE 

Rose & Smith, well known insurance 
adjusters of Baltimore, Md., have in- 
corporated. Charles T. Smith and Henry 
L. Rose are the members of the firm. 
Branch offices will be established at 
Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
on January 1, 1927. 
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F. & D. Production Staff 
Appointments Made 


NUTTLE SUCCESSOR TO WELTON 


With Company Since 1913; Yost Asso- 
ciate Production Manager; Once 
In Fire Business 


The Fidelity & Deposit has elected FE. 
R. Nuttle vice-president in charge of the 
production department, succeeding Spen- 
cer Welton, and John G. Yost has been 
appointed assistant manager of the pro- 
duction department. 

Mr. Nuttle hails from Eastern Shore, 





E. RK. NUPIEE 


the garden spot of Maryland, and one 
of the few remaining places where cook- 
ing has not yet become a lost art. Ps 
is a graduate of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., and the University of St ary- 
land law school. He served with the 
American Bonding Co. in charge of the 
salvage department, and joined the [1- 
delity & Deposit in 1913 at the time of 
the merger of the two companies, and 
assumed charge of salvage work for both 
compames. He became connected with 
the production department in 1920, be- 
coming executive assistant to Spencer 
Welton in 1922. Mr. Nuttle is married 
and has two children. 


Mr. Yost’s Experience 


John G. Yost was born in Baltimore. 
For several years he was engaged in the 
fire insurance business and for two years 
wis connected with a prominent local 
wholesale hardware firm. He joined the 
Fidelity & Deposit in 1903 and was put 
in charge of the schedule bond division, 
later becoming head of the fidelity de 
velopment division, and, subsequent!», 
assistant manager of the department. He 
was sent to New York at the time of the 


reorganization of the New York office 
Six vears ago and was later transferred 
back to the home: office. He was then 


sent to Chicago to assist in the organi- 
zation of the, executive office there. Mr. 
Yost has been connected with the pro 
duction department for the last six years. 


He has attended numerous conventions 
and is about as well known as any com- 
pany man in the country. He will con- 
tinue, as in the past, to specialize in 
agency development work. 

Mr. Yost came into the limelight re- 
cently at the White Sulphur Springs 
casualty and surety convention when he 
appe ared as the editor of “Good Evening 


Judge,” a “josh” magazine which he 
called the insurance world’s witless 
weekly. It was passed out at the ban- 


quet and made a decided hit. 
In announcing the resignation of Snen- 
cer Welton, President Miller said: 
“We feel a real regret at losing the 
services of Mr. Welton. His efforts on 





JOHN G. YOST 

behalf of the Ff. & D. were helpful and 
he enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
the company’s field force. It is gratify- 
ing to me to know that the impress he 
made upon the surety world during his 
connection with our company has_ re- 


sulted in a substantial recognition of his 
ability.” 


BENHAM GETS PHILA. POST 

R. EK. Benham, who has been manager 
of American Surety’s Pittsburgh branch 
office for the past ten years, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
branch at Philadelphia, succeeding R. R. 
Benedict, deceased. A. A. Rohrich, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch, has been appointed acting 
manager of that office. 


STOCK UP TO NEW HIGH LEVEL 
The stock of the 
ualtv rose 


Commonwealth Cas- 
last week to a new high level 
of 1214. This is regarded as a reaction 
to the recent appointment of Albert M. 
(rreenfield, prominent Philadelphia finan- 
cier, as a member of its board of di 
rectors. 


B C. TICKNOR’S NEW POST 
Benjamin ©. Ticknor is to be the man- 
ager of the New York Indemnity’s claim 
department, effective November 1. He is 
at present assistant manager of the 
\etna New York claim depart 
ment 
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National Bureau’s Big 
Part in Safety Field 


DOIZIG GOOD WORK IN SCHOOLS 


Now Spending $45,000 Annually in Co- 
operation with National Safety 
Council; Directed by Whitney 


Behind the fact that the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
$45,000 
education is the 


is now appropriating 


for safety 


annually 
story of a 
, started under the direction of 
A. W. Whitney, acting general manager 
of the bureau, 


movement 


which has been gradually 
gaining in momentum until now several 
thousand schools throughout the country 
have safety very thoroughly established 
in their courses of study. 

Mr. Whitney was one of the 
in positive safety teaching in the 
and is vice-president of the 
Safety Council in charge of its educa- 
tional division. Tour years ago when the 
idea was first presented to the automo 
bile writing companies of the bureau, it 
was decided to experiment to the extent 
of $60,000 to be appropriated for (1) 
safety work in schools, (2) safety in 
traffic (3) support of a field secretary 
for the organization of local safety 
councils. The bureau itself did not or- 
ganize a department for this purpose but 
delegated the responsibility to the Na 
tional Safety Council, feeling that it 
would be the proper organization to put 
the plan into full swing. 


Good Work by Field Secretaries 


Two ficld secretaries, one of whom was 


pioneers 
schools 


National 


supported by the National Safety Coun 
cil, started out immediately to organize 
local safety councils. The results of 
their. work can be best indicated by the 
fact that there are today nearly seventy 
of such organizations, mostly with paid 
secretaries. Altogether they have a 


budget of more than $500,000 raised 
locally. The National Bureau supported 
its field secretary for nearly three years 
and relinquished his services only when 
it was felt that the National Safety 
Council could carry on by itself the work 
that had been so successfully started 
Junior safety councils have also been 


formed in a number of schools. This 
scheme embraces the idea of self-govern 
ment among school children, who elect 
their own plavy-ground representatives 


and officials. 
measures the 
children 


Respect is thus taught for 
council enacts, since the 
have a part in making these 


laws, and for 


those who have the en- 
lorcimeg 


of them. The junior safety coun- 
cil also engenders a sense of responsibil- 
itv in the older children who are charged 
with the care of the younger ones. 
Under the present appropriation of 
$45,000 annually the bureau is concen- 


trating largely on safety work in public 
schools. Most of the work is being 
done through the educational division of 


the National Safety Council. The super- 
intendents are first interested and 
through their efforts a group meeting of 
principals and teachers is arranged. The 
attempt is not made to make safety edu- 
cation a separate course in the school’s 
curriculum; it should be rather an at- 
titude of mind in all studies. The field 
secretaries of the bureau doing the mis- 
sionary work are satisfied to have the 
safety idea injected into such courses as 
citizenship, civics, and other social sci- 
ence studies. 


Monthly Magazine for Teachers 


One phase of the educational activities 
is the publishing of safety booklets and 
pamphlets. The most notable of these 
is “Safety Education,” a monthly maga- 
zine for teachers which is now nearly 
three years old and has largely reflected 
the experimental and developing char- 
acter of the subject. It is not a critical 
journal. Aside from a few articles di- 
rected immediately to teachers, its mis- 
sion is to drive home the idea of safety 
to children through the medium of sto- 
ries and play s. The executive supervisor 
of this magazine is Idabelle Stevenson, 
who is executive secretary of the council 
and its editor is Florence Nelson. Marian 
La Verne Telford is field secretary and 
Evelvn T. Holston, compet int on educa- 
tional methods. To give some idea of 
other educational Pcchin Pore prepared 
for distribution in the schools, there is 
one on safety on the farm; safety in 
winter sports, the correlation of safety 
with English, getting the teacher inter- 
ested in safety education and pamphlets 
on the deeper significance of the safety 
movement 


An Exhaustive Safety Study 
Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of last year’s activity was the decision of 


the National Society for the Study of 
Education to 


make s afety education the 
subject of one of its two Yearbook sub- 
jects for 1926. This is the most com- 
prehensive account prepared yp to date 


on how safety education is 
in a number of cities, actual class room 
procedure in teaching this subject. safety 
in rural and vocational schools and teach- 


administered 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Human Interest Galore 
But Little of It Used 


SCHOFIELD ON ADVERTISING 


Suggests to Insurance Ad Men That 
They txpiore Company Files 
For Genuine Ad Copy 


Scho- 
Ac- 


man his re- 


In spite of the 
fie ld, VICE 
( ident, is not an 
marks at the 
ference in 
that he 
sul ject 


fact that E. J. 
Standard 


advertising 


president of the 
Insurance Advertising Con- 
Detroit last 

has an absorbing 
ke enly 


attract the 


week indicated 
interest in the 
what is 


and is aware of 


needed to public’s attention 
to insurance. 


talk he 


office 


For example, at one point 
said that the 
filled full 


ing with stories that pulsate 


in his files at his 


home wert to overflow 


with human 


interest, stories which the public will 


read and from which they can draw 


morals which could never be driven home 
other 


how many of you handling 


in any way. He then asked: “Yet 


insurance ad- 
vertising have actually taken advantage 
f such material to present to the 


the story of the 


public 
business in a readable 
human-interest way ?” 

He said that his experience in reading 
insurance ads was that very little copy 
ot that nature was used. The romance 
of the business which appeals to every 
one is the thing that has been forgotten. 
He went on to say that after all the 
supreme and most serious test of an ad 
man’s work was not to run advertising 
because it sounds pretty or because it 
passes the critical judgment of a type 
expert, but to attract and draw results 
from the insuring public. 

Ad Men Should Know Insurance 


Continuing he said: 

“eh ighty-five per cent of the knowledge 
we gain as we go through life comes 
through the eye, so they tell us. If that 
is true, what a wonderful opportunity 
you advertising men have to be educa- 
tionalists. But how can you be teachers 
of something that you don’t know your- 
self! We seem to have grown up under 
the impression that an advertising man is 


one thing and an insurance man is an- 
other. That isn’t true at all. Advertis- 
ing runs through every niche and every 
crevice of life and every man, either 
consciously or unconsciously, is an ad- 
vertising man. What we want in the 
insurance business, in my opinion, is an 
insurance man who knows how to tech- 


nically handle advertising. Not an ad- 
vertising man who thinks he knows how 
to handle insurance. That calls for 
study; that calls for concentration on the 
details and the business of insurance as 

business. Every advertising man who 
writes copy about automobile insurance 
ought to know everything that a policy 
covers. He ought to know how it covers 
it, what the process of the claim adjust- 
ment is; he ought to be able to appre- 
ciate exactly anything which may happen 
from the time the man begins to think 


about buying automobile insurance until 
he begins to cash in on the great bene- 
fits which come from it. 

“One of Detroit’s greatest lawyers 
tried a case some years ago for the Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Company, that 
great copper industry up North. Prior 
to the trial of that case, this lawyer went 


back to college and spent months in 
studying mining engineering with all its 
kindred subjects, and when he entered 
upon that trial he — as much, if not 
more, than the average mining engineer 
who sat upon the i stand before 
him. He was a mining expert. Primar- 
ily he was a lawyer, as on this case he 
was a mining expert. You men may be 
primarily advertising men, but when you 
are writing copy for advertising com- 
panies you have got to be insurance men, 


too. And so my first message to you 
from the standpoint of the outsider is 
study insurance, become an insurance 


expert, and add to that your expert opin- 


‘opinion, is 


ion and your expert knowledge of adver- 
tisers and you will do better. 
Agent Harder to Tell Than Public 
“Many of 
write to the 
am in position 


you men are in position to 
—s public, just as I 
to talk to you as adver- 


tising men, because you have their view- 
point, you are one of them. Your great- 
est task, in my estimation and in my 


to interest the insurance 
agent in the handling of insurance as 
you would have it handled and the use 
of your advertising material as you think 
it should be used. If any of you have 
ever spent any time in visiting insurance 
offices, you have undoubtedly been 
struck with the fact that they have very 
little surplus help. Their office is 
equipped to handle the everyday affairs 
of business, but it is not equipped in 
nineteen cases out of twenty with any 
machinery whatever for the handling of 
any form of advertising direct or other- 
wise. They are far harder to sell on 
the question of the correct use of adver- 
tising than is the public on the purchase 
of it, and yet if you are to be suecess 
ful as advertising experts for your com- 
pany and to get anywhere near 100% 
results from what you are attempting 
to do in the way of campaigns by direct 
mail or otherwise, you must have on your 
side and enlisted in your army the agent, 
who is actually the man to cash-in on 
the results.” 

This to Mr. Schofield’s mind is one of 
the biggest phases of the ad man’s job. “If 
we are to get the agent to take our med- 
icine,” he said, “then we must make it 
easy for him to do it—make it casy 
for him to say ‘Yes’; make it easy for 
him to follow your line of instruction 
and process. 

Take Details Off Their Hands 

“We have tried to do that in our com- 
pany and Mr. Rickerd can tell you how 
far we have gone and to what lengths 
we have proceeded in an effort to get 
the agent to get proper mailing lists, to 
mail his things at the proper time, and, 
above all and on top of everything else, 
to personally follow up every piece of 
direct mail literature which goes out of 
his office. That is the crux of the situa- 
tion and that is the difficulty. We think 
we have solved some of the problem by 
taking off the hands, out of the office 
of the agent, the actual manual work 
of mailing out some of this literature so 
that all he has to do is to follow the 
thing up and to obtain the order. 

“There we eliminate the chief clerk in 
his office who is ordinarily very busy 
anyway and who frequently, in fact gen- 
erally, is harder headed and harder to 
sell than the boss himself, and in insur- 
ance offices it is not unusual to find that 
the chief clerk is in reality the real boss 
of the office. Go around that situation 
and make it possible for agents with their 
limited equipment and with their limited 


G0 


amount of money which they can ex- 
pend to take real definite advantage of 
an advertising program. We must put 


things before them so that they need not 
visualize much. A great many men are 
hard-headed successful business men, but 
they don’t visualize things in the adver- 
tising game as you men do. They haven't 
been trained to do it; they haven't the 
vision that you have, and that you must 
do for them. 
Must Speak Agent’s Language 

Phere is a distinetly marked improve- 


our 


ment, however, in the reception of adver- 
tising men on the part of insurance 
agents in the last two years. He has 
been taught that the old methods are 
old-fashioned, and if there is one thing 
an insurance agent loves to be other 
than another it is up-to-date, and they 
are catching on. They will catch on 
with the limited time which they devote 


to the study of this thing; eventually they 
will get there, but in the meantime you 
have this tremendously big problem. 
“You must speak their’ language, 
therefore you must know insurance 
agents, and insurance agents have differ- 


ent language in different towns. In Bos- 
ton. IT am told, they don’t use the ‘No 
parking’ sign any more, but they have 


‘Do not stand ve- 
You must talk Bos- 


a sign which says: 
hicles at this point.’ 


N.S. Wales Compensation 
Act Killing Industry 


ITS EFFECT ON. TIN MINING 
Practically a Chae Bowe in 
Industry Seen in Emmanville- 
Torrington District 


This 


The effects of the new workers’ com- 
pensation act in New South Wales are 
being felt in practically every industry. 
Not only has insurance suffered to an 
enormous extent and many companies 
have withdrawn from the field, but ship- 
ping has been placed on its beam ends 
while the timber trade has practically 
ceased to function at any rate as far as 
the local mills are concerned, 

The latest news is in regard to tin 
mining for a report from Emmanville 
(N.S. W.) states that unless relief from 
operations of this is afforded practical- 
ly all the tin mines in the Emmanville- 
Torrington district will have to close 
down. At a meeting of mine managers 
from Emmanville, Tingha, and Torring- 
ton the effect which the act had on the 
mining industry was discussed. It was 
decided that public meetings of mine 
employers and employes should be con- 
vened at the various centers throughout 


the state to bring before the authorities 
the position of the industry. 
It is stated that unless relief is af- 


forded by a reduction of at least 50% in 
the premiums payable under the act, the 
mines in Emmanville and Torrington dis- 
tricts will have to close. This goes to 
show how crass insurance ignorance can 
go far towards ruining industry in a 
prosperous country. 








tonese to the Bostonites. At Christmas 
time we used to call the holiday bever- 
age “Tom and Jerry,’ but nowadays, I 


am told, w ‘Three Star Caveat 
Emptor.’ 

“You must be on time and timely. You 
can't be like the man in the story who 
appeared in public with a black eye and 
when asked how he got it, said that he 
got it from a bridegroom for kissing a 
bride after the ceremony, and somebody 
said, ‘Why, surely no bridegroom would 
object to that; it’s the proper thing to 
do; its an old custom.’ ‘Y¢és,’ he said, 
‘but this was two years after the cere- 
mony.’ 

“T have been struck with the lack of 
proper illustrations, and that is the one 
thing that we are trying to stress in our 
own advertising department, a proper il- 
lustration. It has so much to do with it, 


e just say 


and I go back to the fact that 85% of 
your education comes through the eye, 
and if IT am any judge as a member of 


of that comes 
You can’t spend 
too careful on 


the public an awful lot 
from picture language 

too much money or be 
your illustrative work.” 


Wants to Dissolve 
Industrial Survey Body 


F. L. HACKENBURG’S MOTION 


Democratic State Fund Advocate in N. Y, 
Assembly Gets No Support in 
This Resolution 


Frederick 1. Democrat, 
New York City, who introduced in the 
Assembly the bill providing for jury 
trial before an injunction can issue in 
labor disputes and who for years has 
the state fund 
compensation measure, can 
counted to do something 


Hackenburg, 


sponsored exclusive 
workmen’s 
always be 
startling. 
week of the Legislative Industrial Sur- 
vey Committee of which Jasper W. Cor- 
naire, Republican, of Jefferson County, 
is chairman, he introduced a resolution in 
the executive 
the committee should wind up its affairs 
as being a useless body, and issued 
statement regarding his action. 

In this respect Chairman  Cornaire 
charges breach of faith on the part of 
the Assemblyman from New York City. 
“Mr. Hackenburg at a meeting of the 
committee last July,” said Mr. Cornaire, 
“himself introduced a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted providing. that 
no member of the committee excepting 
the chairman should give out anything 
in connection with what it did.” 

Committee Doing Good Work 

Assemblyman  Hackenburg in ~ his 
statement said in part: “The personnel 
of the committee, with the exception of 
the member representing the public, ex- 
Ambassador Gerard, is entirely political 
and represents a clash of fundamental 
ideas with a very little possibility’ of 
coming together on matters of essential 
importance. We are wasting time and 
money for the sole purpose of delaying 
necessary reforms in the administration 
of the labor law and the compensation 
act. 

The resolution of Assemblyman Hack- 
enburg to dissolve the committee re- 
ceived only the support of its introducer. 
Senator William T. Byrne, the other 
Democratic member of the committee, of 
Albany, was not present at the meeting. 

The committee is making an exhaus- 
tive studv into labor conditions through- 
out the state. Chairman Cornaire stated 
today that a report will be presented to 
the legislature of 1927 calling for ex- 
haustive and at the same time intelligent 
amendments to both the labor and work- 
men’s compensation law. 


Prominent Englishmen In 


New 


insurance company 
The 


month. It is to 


A new English 
the offing. 
to be issued 
be called the British Surety 
ance Company, Limited. The capital 
is to be £500,000 ($2,500,000) of which one 
half is to be paid up. The board of di- 
rectors is a strong one with Lord Ask-, 
with as chairman. Other members of 
the board are Lord Erskine (director of 
the Bournemouth and Poole Electricity 
Supply Company, Limited), Sir G. 
Hunter Fell (chairman of the Dunstable 
Portland Cement Company), Sir T. G. 
Jones (director of the Piccadilly Hotel, 
Limited), Ernest Law, C. B. (director 
of the London Gener al Omnibus Com- 
pany, Limited), Sir H. S. Jerningham 
(chairman of the Burton Brick Com- 


is in prospectus is 
next 


Insur- 


pany, Limited), Sir G. F. S. Shickburgh, 
and Captain F. E. Stanley. L. A. Smith 
is to be managing director, 


and 6. 3S. 


Surety Company 


W Forde general manager. All classes 
of insurance are to be undertaken with 
the exception of life and marine. 

The London Times says: “It is under- 
stood that the sponsors believe that the 
premium income for the first year ’s trad- 
ing from ‘special connections’ maybe 
conservatively estimated at £200,000 ($1,- 
000,000), and that they are confident of 
the company’s being in an especially fa- 
vorable position to obtain business 1 
Canada, India, and South Africa, and 
also in France and other Continental 
countries. The chances for the firm es- 
tablishment of the company in popular 
favor will be enhanced if all directly 
interested realize that the main concern 
of the management for years must be to 
build up reserves out of surpluses rea- 
lized, and that the growth of the great 
British insurance companies has taken 
place sometimes after vicissitudes, and, 
as a rule, very gradually.” 





At a meeting in Albany this ° 


session to the effect. that’ 
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Suretyship Demands 
Solvent Principals 


TOWNER TELLS GLOBE AGENTS 


Shows How Premium Revenue in Surety 
Differs From Other Lines; Vigi- 
lance Always Needed 


sringing with him the seasoned expe- 
rience of many years in the surety busi- 
head of the Towner 
Rating Bureau, spoke before the gather- 
ing of Globe Indemnity agents last week 
on problems which must be considered 
in surety 


ness, R. H. Towner, 


underwriting. He emphasized 
his talk that the se- 
lection of solvent and responsible 
first 
fund from which 
bonds are paid. 
“The 
those 


again and again 
prin- 
and important 


cipals is the most 


claims and losses on 
distinguishing characteristic of 
lines of indemnity 
rectly defined as 
“is that their losses are distributed 
through premium revenue alone. In- 
stead of the simple problem of 
ance’ where 


which are 
‘insurance,’ ” he 


COFr- 
said, 


‘insur- 
premium revenue is the sole 
fund for the distribution of losses, surety 
underwriters have to deal with the com- 
plex problem created by two separate and 
distinct funds out of which losses can 
be met. A surety bond instead of being 
a contract of insurance is a guarantee 
on which the principal is primarily lia- 
ble and the surety only secondarily lia- 
ble.” Mr. Towner then pointed out that 
to meet claims against such bonds, there- 
fore, 

The first, largest and most important 
fund is the resources of the principal 
on the bond. 

The second, smaller and less impor- 
tant fund is the premium on the bond. 
Responsible Principals Demanded 
Continuing he said: “These two funds 
are separate and distinct and neither can 
ever be substituted for the other. Each 
is ascertained and realized in a differ- 
ent manner and by different men. The 
first and most important fund (the re- 
sources of principals) depends altogether 
upon the selection of risks. Not alone a 
physical selection of known, visible or 
discoverable factors affecting the prob- 
ability of claims or losses. The under- 
writing of surety bonds must go much 
further than this. It must extend to the 
perpetual investigation and selection of 
solvent and responsible principals who 
are primarily liable and whose resé muIrces, 
therefore, will be the first and most im- 
portant fund from which you will ex- 
pect claims and losses on their bonds to 

be paid. 

“Your premium revenue 
stitute more _ a secondary and less 
Important fund, small fraction of the 
resources of a principals, and never 
sufficient to bear the whole burden of 
losses and, above all, never available as 
a substitute for the first and greatest 
fund, the resources of your principals. 
Inless your care and foresight has for- 
tified your surety underwriting with 
strong principals vou may depend upon 
it that the premium revenue obtainable 
from surety bonds will never suffice to 
distribute the losses upon them. 

How Surety Differs from Other Lines 

“It is from this point of view then 
that you must look upon premium rev- 
enue in surety underwriting as contrast- 
ed with pre mium revenue on your other 
multiple lines.” On other lines where pre- 
mium revenue is the sole fund for the 
distribution of losses it is evident that 
if you have assembled a group of rea- 
sonably homogeneous risks your simple 
Problem is to find a premium rate which, 
if fairly applied to each will produce from 

€ group a fund which, after paying 
nece ssary expenses of acquisition and ad- 
ministration, will suffice to distribute the 
group’s losses. If premium revenue does 
not do this it is insufficient and the rate 
must be increased. On the other hand; 
if the rate produces a fund greatly in 
excess of that necessary for the distribu- 


can never con- 


tion of losses it can be reduced. You 
are dealing all the time with only one 
fund, namely, premium revenue, and this 
fund can be modified and changed by rate 
changes so as to adapt it to changing 
experience and so as to meet all the 
losses of a homogeneous -group. 


Function of Premium Revenue 


“Premium revenue on surety under- 
writing has a very different aspect. It 
performs a different function. It is not 
primarily a fund for the distribution of 
losses. Losses should be met primarily 
by the principals on your bonds. The 
primary function of premium revenue on 
surety bond underwriting is to enable 
you to create and maintain the necessary 
plant to perform a great public service. 
You can perform this public service with- 
out making losses and the fewer losses 
veu make the @reater vour service to 
the public is. But simply because your 


losses are few it is not arenable that 
your premium for underwriting surety 
oblivations should be reduced. Losses 


are kept down because your selection of 
princinals is good and you have built up 
that first, largest and most important 
fund for meeting losses, viz., the re- 


sources of your principals. But though 
your underwriting is good and your 
losses are small the onblic service that 


you perform, the facilities that you offer 
to those who are reanired to give bonds 
and the security which you vouchsafe 
to those who require your guarantee are 
as great and as important and as worthy 
of compensation as though your losses 
were heavy. Indeed, you best perform 
vorr important public service when your 
underwriting is good and your losses are 
small. 


What Not to Do 


“And, if premium revenue for good 
surety underwriting ought not to be re- 
duced the converse is equally true. Pre- 
mium revenue cannot be increased for 
bad surety underwriting. Complaints of 
heavy loss ratios on some lines of surety 
bonds cannot be met in the simple man- 
ner of ‘insurance’ lines by simply increas- 
ing premium rates. That is not the rem- 
edy. Premium rates on surety under- 
w-iting normally represent a fair market 
value for a service rendered. 

“But you are rendering a poor service 
if you make such a selection of prin- 
cipals as to yield heavy losses. When 
this is the result of your underwriting 
the remedy is not to appeal for an in- 
crease in premium rates. The true rem- 
edy is to correct your underwriting, to 
make a better selection of principals, to 
be sure that on that group of surety risks 
you are taking more care and more 
foresight to get sound, solvent, respon- 
sible principals who, because they are 
primarily liable will meet the claims on 
these bonds and not leave them to be 
paid by you. Remember, you can never 
substitute premium revenue for the re- 
sources of your principals as a fund for 
the distribution of loss. 

New Conditions Bring Changes 


“In the course of years, premiums for 
surety bonds have slowly and by de- 
grees made some changes. The Towner 
Rating Bureau, observing the underwrit- 
ing results of a long series of years, 
finds that standards of underwriting 
which are apparently sound and have 
been gencrally adopted by surety under- 
writers with great success and apparent- 
ly good results for year after year, sud- 
denly by reason of changed conditions 
prove to be wholly inadequate. 

“The same classification that showed 
excellent underwriting results for several 
years in succession suddenly meets with 
new conditions and shows disastrous 
losses. Under these circumstances, pre- 
mium revenue must be adapted to dis- 
tribute all the losses of a long cycle of 
years, including the bad years as well as 
the good ones. We have had in the 
course of the last twenty years instruc- 
tive examples of this, both in contract 
bonds and in depository bonds, and in 
both cases we have aimed to find a pre- 
mium rate which, counting good years 
and bad together and allowing for the 
long cycle of years which is necessary 
for the experience to mature, will dis- 
tribute necessary and unavoidable losses 


Bureau Looms Up Big 
In Industrial Safety 


L. A. DE BLOIS DIRECTING WORK 


Bieerest Job Is to Give Manufacturers 
Clearer Idea of Accident Prevention; 
Quotes From His Book 


From the standpoint of accident pre- 
vention in industry the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety 
shown a 


Underwriters has 
increasing interest. 
About four years ago an engineer 
added to the staff to 
causes of industrial accidents but un- 
fortunately he had to retire on account 
of ill health. In the late spring of this 
year, however, the bureau appointed 
A. DeBlois to take charge of its 
engineering work, both in the field of 
traffic and industrial safety. Mr. DeBlois 
resigned from an important post in the 
compensation division of the Du Pont 
Company service department in Delaware 
to take up his new duties. He is a 
graduate in engineering of Harvard Uni- 


steadily 
was 


study into the 


Lewis 


versity, a vice -president of the National 
Safety Council. and is the author of a 
book. “Tndustrial Safetv Organization,” 


published just recently by the Meé 
Hill Book Co. 


$25,000 for Industrial Safety 


Last December the bureau announced 
that $25,000 had been appropriated to 
make a study of existine conditions. This 
investigation is now beine conducted 
through an advisorv committee of the 
American Engineering Council in order 
to gain the services of a neutral body. 
Mr. DeRBlois is a member of this com- 
mittee. The field work has alreadv been 
completed and a full renort of the re- 
search will be soon made known. 

Tn commentine on this renort the 
other dav, Mr DeBlois said that if it 
shows that accident prevention in manu- 
facturing plants will increase production 
(and he has everv hope to believe that 
it will), industrial executives will be so 
much more receptive to safety work. 
“Thev will then see that its introduction 
in their plants will mean something defi- 
nite and vital; we will no longer have 
to use only the humanitarian appeal in 
getting their interest.” 

When asked why the accident fre- 
quency rate continued to be high in snite 
of the efforts beine made along accident 
prevention lines, Mr. DeBlois replied that 
the safety movement has not as vet ad- 
vanced far enough into the manufactur- 
ine field. He mentioned the results ob- 
tained by such outstanding firms as the 
U.S. Steel Cornoration, where there has 
heen a return of 50% on the investment; 
Du Pont, International Harvester. Amer 
ican Car & Foundry, Union Pacific and 
Portland Cement Association, saving that 


iraw- 





whicty 3 must be incurred throughout this 
lone period of time. 
Premium Revenue’s Only Function 
“That is the only function 
expect premium revenue to perform in 
surety underwriting. It cannot make up 
for bad underwriting; it cannot be sub- 
stituted for the resources of principals; 
it does not necessarily in any single year, 
or even in two years or three years, dis- 
tribute the losses incurred on a homoge- 
neous group of surety bonds. We ex- 
pect premium revenue to distribute the 
losses of a cycle of years during which 
expe ‘rience matures. 
3ut we — bar rwriters during all 
that time to be vigilant in the selection 
of principals ines resources shall be the 
primary and. most important fund for 
the meeting of losses, and who will look 
to premium revenue only as a necessary 
supplement or complement to that fund 
in the emergencies sometimes created by 
changed conditions. This marks the nec 
essary difference in the underwriter's 
point of view in looking at premium 
revenue on surety bonds from premium 
revenue on those other lines of under- 
writing which are correctly classified as 
‘insurance.’ ” 


which we 


in all reason they should be an inspira- 
tion to small plants to take more in- 
terest. 


Small Plants Backward 

“But why aren’t they?” 
The reason, as he sees it, 
executives of small plants really don’t 
know whether their accident record is 
good or bad; in fact, they are not able 
to distinguish between a good and bad 
record. As insurance is not an item of 
major expense they are not apt to con- 
sider safety as a subject of first hand im- 
portance. A small plant of fifty, for 
example, has only a few accidents a year 
and they rarely are serious ones. He 
did not feel that such executives will 
take the matter seriously unless they 
happened to have prohibitive insurance 
rates and that isn’t likely, in his opinion. 


What Accident Prevention Will Mean 


Discussing the 


he was asked. 
is because the 


direct results which 
could be pointed to as a result of ac- 
cident prevention campaigns, Mr. De- 
Blois said: “It is hard to determine just 
what results are being obtained from this 
work. | think the accident rate is 
steadily being reduced. If a safety move- 


ment hadn't been instituted in_ this 
country how high would accident mor- 
tality figures have soared?” 

In his book Mr. DeBlois points out 


that “as industrial accident prevention 
spreads, matures and sloughs certain of 
its exuberances, as it passes out of the 
‘movement’ stage and becomes an ad- 
mitted requisite of efficient industrial 
management, its true value will be indi- 
cated by consistent reductions in the 
Statistics of the larger groups, industrial 
state and nation. That such reductions 
have not yet manifested themselves 
clearly is no discredit to a movement the 
success of which depends so largely on 
educational effort.” 

He urges in the chapter on “What 
Industrial Safety Accomplishes” that no 
industrial executive has justification for 
delaying the adoption of an accident pre- 
vention policy pending a more universal 
demonstration of the success of the 
safety movement. Sufficient evidence of 
its success is already at hand. Further 
delay in organizing and prosecuting the 
work intelligently and systematically 
will only lead to additional accident ex- 
penses and the loss of the many indi- 
rect advantages that accrue from safety 
work. 

Dr. Dublin’s Industrial Study 

Furthermore, he says that an executive 
who fails to take his appropriate place 
in a movement that has been generally 
accepted and bids fair to become univer- 
sal retards industrial progress and per- 
mits the continuance of an inconceivable 
amount of human suffering that he might 
be instrumental in obviating. 

In another chapter Mr. DeBlois re- 
fers to a study made by Dr. Louis IL. 
oo statistician of the Metropolitan 

jife, which indicates that industrial in- 
tases increase with increased business. 
He says: “Increased pressures for pro- 
duction, longer hours of work, individual 
derclictions arising out of the knowledge 
of “a sure job” may all be presumed to 
play their part. Increased employment, 
however, bringing its influx of new and 
inexperienced labor must be at least a 
major factor. It is obvious that at such 
times the instruction and training of 
newly acquired emploves should be em- 
phasized—unfortunately it is apt to be 
slighted and sometimes neglected al- 
together.” 


Hoover Conference Suggested by DeBlois 


Among other activities along industrial 
safety lines, Mr. DeBlois pointed out the 
part that the National Bureau had 
played in the National Congress on 


Street and Highway Safety at Washing- 
ton last spring. Mr. DeBlois was the 
man who persuaded Secretary Hoover to 
call this congress. He said that from the 
very start the bureau had been one of 
the supporting organizations and had 
taken an active part in making it such 
an outstanding success It has also 
plaved a part in the preparation of 
standards under the procedure of 
the American Engineering Standards 
committee, Mr. Whitney being chairman 
of this committee. 


satety 
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General Boosts Its 
Capital To $1,500,000 


ALSO 5% QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Additional Financing Decided Upon Will 
Give Company $12,000,000 Assets and 
$3,000,000 Surplus 


The General Reinsurance Corporation 
which has rapidly forged to the head in 
the past few years as a leading casualty 
and surety reimsurance company in- 
creased its capital stock this week from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by the authoriza- 
tion of 20,000 additional shares, making 


the total number of shares outstanding 
0U,000, ‘This stock issue will be offered 
to the stockholders at $85 per share. 
There will be no public offering. The 


result will be an additional $500,000 capi- 
tal and $1,200,000 surplus for the cor- 
poration’s coffers. 

Concurrently with this action and in 
view of the report made by independent 
actuaries and auditors, who have made 
an examination of the affairs of the 
General Reinsurance to supplement the 
Managements reports, the board of di- 
rectors declared the first quarterly divi- 
dend equal to 5% or $1.25 per share, pay- 
able November 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record as of November 10, 1926. 

The report submitted to the board both 
by the management and by the inde- 
pendent actuarics and auditors cnvaged 
tor the purpose, indicate a very sound 
and substantial position. 

Reason for Additional Financing 

In commenting on this move, C. M. 
Hansen, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company, said: 

“A healthy growth has been enjoyed 
for the three years the present 
Management took charge and in addi- 
tion to the very substantial interest earn- 


since 


Ings ON Investments amounting now to 
nearly twice the agreed dividend rate, 
a substantial underwriting profit is 
shown on the new business acquired 
under the present management. Ot 
course, due to the rapid growth, this 


profit has been entirely absorbed in the 
additional reserves required and to 
place the company once and for all time 
beyond the necessity of straining its 
surplus account in the financing of such 


reserves, the additional financing was 
decided upon by the directors. 

“The General has now reached the 
basis of normal growth whereby only 
that normal growth will constitute its 


increase in volume. In other words, the 
very rapid increase in the last two years 
is not expected for the future, but was 
necessary in order to provide the Gen- 
eral an average on the various lines. 
With the new financing completed, the 
total f the company will ap- 
proximate $12,000,000) with capital and 
surplus of around $3,000,000, placing the 
company definitely in the lead of casual- 
ty and surety reinsurance institutions in 
this country.” 


assets oft 


F. NORIE-MILLER HONORED 


Attends 10th Anniversary Banquet of 
Kenneth Watkins Company of Detroit, 
Michigan; Makes Fine Talk 
One of the pleasant events in the visit 
of KF. Norite-Miller, general manager, 
General Accident, to this country was 
the dinner given in his honor last week 
by Kenneth Watkins, general agent of 
the company in Detroit, Michigan. Inci- 
dently it was the tenth anniversary of 

the Kenneth Watkins Company. 

The speeches were in keeping with the 
occasion, being made by Ralph B. Lacey, 
vice-president of the agency; Frederick 
Richardson, U. S. manager of the Gen- 
eral Accident; Austin Jenison of Lansing 
and Mr. Norie-Miller. The distinguished 
Scotchman was in his best form and de- 
livered an impressive talk to those pres- 
ent. 





AMERICAN INSURES HANDS 

Abe Lyman, Chicago orchestra leader, 
recently took out a policy on his hands 
which provides $250 monthly benefits in 
the events his baton wielders become in- 
capacitated. 


CONSTITUTION IN SOUTH 


Supervision of Eight Southern States 


Now in Charge of S. B. Wright; 
Office at Atlanta 
With the appointment last week of 


Silas B. Wright as manager of the south- 
eastern department of the Constitution 
Indemnity at Atlanta, the company has 
the supervision of eight southern states 
taken care of. They are Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Mr. Wright is well qualified for the 
position as he brings to the company a 
well-rounded experience in both produc- 
tion and claims. He served in Atlanta 
for the London Guarantee & Accident 
as claim manager as well as production 
manager. He has also represented the 
U. S. Casualty in Florida. 


APPOINTED A DIRECTOR 

J. Scofield Rowe, president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty, has appointed 
Paul A. Schoellkopf as a director of the 
company. 

Mr. Schoellkopf is widely known be- 
of his extensive experience and 
prominent connections in_ the power 
business. He is president of the Buffalo, 
Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation ; 
president of the Niagara Falls Power 
Co. and chairman of the board of the 
Power City Bank at Niagara Falls. He 
is also director in a long list of com- 
panies, among them the Shredded Wheat 
Co., the Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., the 
United States Light and Heat Corpora- 
tion, and numerous others. He is a 
vraduate of Cornell University. 


cause 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CHANGES 
Three Promotions Made in Company’s 
N. Y. Office as a Result of 
Meritorious Service 
The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty has promoted the following 
three men to positions of responsibility : 
Reginald G. Reilly is now associate man- 
aver of the agency and development de- 
partment, collaborating with Office Man- 
aver Mackey. Robert P. Marsh is ac- 
cident and health manager, having for- 
merly been out m the field. Henry J. 
Huntington has been assigned to the ter- 
ritory formerly handled by Mr. Marsh. 


J. A. Spoors’ Death Postpones 
Joyce & Co. 25th Anniversary 
The 25th anniversary celebration of 
Joyce & Co., Chicago general agents for 
the National Surety, of which Charles H. 
Burras is president, has been postponed 
due to the death of John A. Spoor, a 
member of its Hlinois advisory board and 
on the board of the National Surety. The 

alfair was scheduled for October 28. 


GETS ZURICH APPOINTMENT 

Clifford C. Nichols has been appointed 
general agent of the Zurich for Tolland, 
Litchfield, Middlesex and Hartford 
counties in Connecticut. His address is 
57 Pratt street, Hartford. Until recently 
he was agency supervisor for Shepard 
& Co., state agents for the life depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life. 


OSBORN HANDLING RICHMOND 
Howard T. Osborn, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies for the National 
Surety, is temporarily in charge of the 
Richmond office of the company pending 
the selection of a successor to Robert 
T. Boswell, recently promoted from man- 
aver of that office to manager of the 
Metropolitan bond department of the 
New York Indemnity. 


TO OPEN FORMALLY NOV. 18 

The formal opening of the Maryland 
Casualty’s new building in Philadelphia 
will be held November 18." President F. 
Highlands Burns, members of the board 
of directors and other officials will come 
on from Baltimore to attend the cere- 
mony. 

Frank Mead, of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety in St. Louis, is the new president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
there. 


REPUBLIC CASUALTY EXPANDS 


H. C. Silliman Succeeds His Father As 
General Manager; Adding to Special 
Agency Force 
Coincident with the election of H. C. 
Silliman, vice-president of the Republic 
Casualty, to the general managership of 
the company succeeding his father, John 
H. Silliman, who died recently, the com- 
pany made known plans for definite ex- 
pansion. The first step will be to in- 
crease the field force generally through- 

out the country. 

Mr. Silliman has increased the field 
force in Ohio by four special agents; 
in Detroit a similar step will be made 
by the addition of a special agency or- 
ganization, and in Chicago, William R. 
Mooney, Illinois manager of the com- 
pany, will immediately install an office 
manager and special agent. 

The underwriting and — acquisition 
phases of the company will be entirely 
in Mr. Silliman’s hands while the finan- 
cial affairs will be handled by President 
Joseph Ward. 

SIME NOW GENERAL AGENT 
Former Vice-President Independence 
Indemnity Represents the General 
Accident in Atlanta 
Alexander Sime, formerly second vice- 
president of the Independence Indem- 
nity, is now a general agent for the 
General Accident in Atlanta, under the 
name of Sime & Lewis. Mr. Lewis was 
formerly branch office manager of the 

company there. 

In commenting on Mr. Sime’s ability 
the “General’s Review” says: “The ad- 
dition of Mr. Sime to our general agency 
forces is a most favorable move and 
we are sure that our business in Georgia 
will quickly reflect his marked insurance 
ability. He is splendidly equipped hav- 
ing had both field and home office ex- 
perience in various branches of the busi- 
ness. 

“In going to Atlanta he does not go 
as a stranger, instead he returns to the 
city where he obtained an important part 
of his early training.” 


TO DEVELOP ST. LOUIS FIELD 


The New York Indemnity, has opened 
a St. Louis branch office for surety lines, 
located .at 1023 Pierce Building, St 
Louis, Missouri. 

The office will be under the manage- 
ment of F. X. McGrath, who for a num- 
ber of years has been identified with 
the firm of Myers & Wendling, the com- 
pany’s St. Louis general agents for cas- 
ualty lines, and is well known to the 
St. Louis insurance fraternity. 

Through the instrumentality of its new 
branch office the New York Indemnity 
proposes to aggressively develop its 
surety business in the territory adjacent 
to St. Louis. 





INSURES COUNTY AUTOMOBILES 

The contract of insuring county auto- 
mobiles in various phases of protection 
was awarded last week by the Essex 
County Insurance Fund Commission of 
New Jersey, to the Globe Indemnity 
when that company’s estimate was tab- 
ulated with several others. The figuring 
was close and when it was learned that 
the Globe Indemnity was within $45 of 
other estimates on premiums approxi- 
mating $3,700 a year, the commission de- 
cided that, as payers of $50,000 annual 
taxes on its Newark property, the com- 
pany should be given preference over all 
other competitors. 


APPOINTED SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. H. Graham has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in the bonding department and 
R. E. Brown has been made special agent 
of the casualty department of the Rich- 
mond branch office of the Aetna Life 
and its affiliated companies, under Man- 
ager F. S. Clintsman. Both men are 
graduates of the home office training 
school at Hartford. 





The New York and Philadelphia of- 
fices of the Maryland Casualty show 
respectively 28.8% and 32.2% increase in 
plate glass business this year. 


Bureau in Saefty Field | 
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ers’ training work. The study was made 
In co-operation with the educational di- 
vision of the National Safety Council, 
Mr. Whitney served on the committee 
which prepared the book and his part 
in 1ts preparation included a painstaking 
analysis of the part that safety plays 
in development of a child’s life. This jg 
a subject that he has discussed on a 
number of occasions before the Play. 
ground and Recreation of America. 


Definite Results Already 


It is Mr. Whitney’s belief that safety 
education in the schools is no longer jn 
its experimental stage. He cites the 
whole-hearted co-operation of local su- 
perintendents and teachers in a number 
of important cities, giving Detroit 
Springfield, Mass., and Louisville as shin. 
ing examples of the good work done. The 
results in Detroit after six years show 
a reduction of about 60%, based on 
school registration, in child fatalities. It 
has meant the saving there of more than 
1,000 lives. In Springfield the fatalities 
were at the rate of ten a year before 
the safety campaign was introduced 
which dropped to two when it was in 
full swine. 

In Louisville 23 deaths were reported 
the year before the schools became in- 
terested in the study and this dropped 
to 14 deaths the following year. It then 
took a drop to eight and recently a pe- 
riod of eleven months and 24 days passed 
without a single fatality to a public 
school child. In Springfield and other 
towns it is interesting to note that the 
death rate among children of pre-school 
age is on the increase each year, a con- 
vincing proof that the study of this sub- 
ject does make an impression on_ the 
child’s mind provided he is guided by a 
teacher who is really interested in safety 
education. It is indispensable that teach- 
ers get into the right frame of mind 
and have a belief in the fundamental 
principles of the work they are doing. 


Where Safety Training Counted 


The bureau has been able to obtain 
specific examples of how the training is 
reacting on the child mind. One case 
which was reported by Miss Stevenson 
was the alertness of a boy of nine when 
a fire was reported in a Springfield 
building. This little boy tried to get to 
the principal of his school to turn in the 
alarm and when this failed he went out 
himself and rang the fire box thus saving 
the building. In Detroit a man was over- 
come by gas and the presence of mind 
of a little child who had been told what 
to do in such an emergency by his civies 
teacher resulted in the saving of this 
man’s life. The boy phoned to the pub- 
lic utilities department and in a few min- 
utes the Emergency Corps arrived on 
the scene of action in time to save the 
man’s life. 


The Fellowship Awards 


Last year the National Bureau aroused 
quite a bit of interest when it offered 
three fellowships for the study of prob- 
lems in safety education. These were 
awarded to Miss Ruth Streitz of North 
Platte, Nebraska, who had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Hlinois; John A. 
Nietz of Chicago, who had been a su- 
perintendent of schools for fourteen 
years, and James Vaughn of Emporia, 
Kansas, who had been assistant profes- 
sor of psychology and education at Cen- 
tral Michigan Normal School. All three 
of these fellowship winners are now spe- 
cializing in the study of safety methods 
to prepare them for greater accomplish- 
ment. 





SAFETY FUND JUDGMENT 


A judgment of $6,052 has been entered 
against the Jewelers’ Safety Fund So- 
ciety in favor of L. Lewitt & Co., by 
Judge Bijur at a special session of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. This followed litigation over 4 
disputed loss. 
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Michigan Department 
To Investigate Banks 


DEALING WITH LONDON LLOYDS 





Commissioner Hands Says He Intends 
To Curb Banks That Patronize 
Unauthorized Companies 





Throwing down the gauntlet to a 
group of Detroit banks which have 
shown a disposition to disregard the in- 
surance laws by obtaining various forms 
of casualty and surety coverage and 
bonds from London Lloyds, Commission- 
er Leonhard T. Hands, of the insurance 
department, announced recently that he 
will exercise his powers and influence to 
the utmost to stop the practice despite 
the announced intention of the banks’ 
counsel to fight his efforts and those of 
the banking department which is ex- 
pected to co-operate with him. 


Commissioner Hands announced his 
resolution following the return of Ralph 
Wade, second deputy commissioner 


from Detroit where he made a careful 
investigation of the situation and found 
it worse than reported. He feels that 
the banks, among the most powerful 
financially in the state, are violating both 
the bi inking and insurance laws in pat- 
ronizing the non-admitted Lloyds. ‘The 
insurance law, according to citations he 
furnished Commissioner McPherson in 
his first formal protest, prohibits plac- 
ing of insurance of any type with unau- 
thorized companies if the cover can be 
written by licensed carriers. It dis- 
tinctly specifies that all business placed 
with unauthorized companies shall be 
permitted only after detailed affidavits 
regarding such transactions are filed with 
the department. 

The banking law also specifies that 
banks shall obtain necessary bonding 
cover from authorized surety companies 
or personal bonds . Some officials of of- 
fending banks have maintained that they 
did not dicker with Lloyds for coverage 
until they had fulfilled the banking laws 
by obtaining a certain amount of cover- 
age from authorized carriers. This, how- 
ever, is denied in reports coming to the 
department to the effect that, instead 
of obtaining added cover from Lloyds, 
these banks. entered into co-surety con- 
tracts with Lloyds and a licensed com- 
pany on an eighty-twenty basis. 

To Force Showdown 

Officials of the accused Detroit insti- 
tutions have, so far, adopted a superior 
attitude toward the insurance depart- 
ment, apparently assuming that they are 
legally and financially entrenched i in their 
position and that the insurance depart- 
ment has no right to dictate how or 
where they shall obtain their coverage. 
This has more or. less nettled the de- 
partment officials who are now more than 
ever determined to force a showdown, 
and either whip the banks into line with 
the law or prove the insurance laws and 
insurance department of very little po- 
tency. 

Counsel and officers of the banks have 
shown no hesitancy in admitting that 
they could obtain all of the cover they 
wished from licensed carriers, but that 
they preferred to make some ‘small sav- 
Ings in premiums and patronize the Brit- 
ish insurance organization which they 
assume is an impregnable institution de- 
spite the fact that it is not recognized 
by state departments. In some in- 
Stances they have proffered taxes on cur- 
rent coverage placed with the London- 
ers, but it has been refused by the de- 
partment on the ground that the con- 
tracts had been entered into illegally and 
could not be sanctioned in this - way. 


Injustice to Licensed Companies 

Injustice to licensed companies and 
agents, which comply with the state 
laws and pay their share of revenue into 
the commonwealth’s coffers, is the chief 
reason for the contemplated finish fight, 
the commissioner says. He cites the 
fact that Detroit agents, who formerly 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 











BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


m Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








had a lucrative business in banks’ cover 

have lost virtually all of this to invading 
Lloyds representatives which, according 
to the bankers, came into Detroit from 
Canada to solicit. The licensed com- 
panies, also, he ss out, suffer heavily 
as they pay their taxes and live up to 
laws and regulations only to have an out- 
law organization (which has paid no 
taxes on this business and conformed to 
no laws) come in and underbid them. In 
one instance uncovered by the depart- 
ment, a bank was paid a claim under its 
old contract with an authorized carrier 
amounting to some $150,000 and a week 
or so afterward terminated its contract 


to enter into one with Lloyds whereby 
a paltry $6,000 a year could be saved in 
premiums, 

Agencies which were suspected of ne- 
gotiating the cover for the Britishers 
have all stoutly denied any part in the 
deals, and department officials are now 
disposed to believe that the business was 
placed by an outsider. The possible con- 
nection of agencies with some of the 
contracts, however, is still being inves- 
tigated by the department and if evi- 
dence points to culpable agents, they 
will lose their licenses and face the pen- 
alty of the insurance laws, the commis- 
sioner promises. 








Accident 


Plate Glass Insurance 


& Health 





37 Montgomery Street, 





Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. 
99 John Street, New York 
Home Office: 


Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. Bldg. 


Jersey City, N. J. 























W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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W.R. Griffin Makes a 
Hit as a Train Vender 


MAKE-UP FOOLS HIS FRIENDS 





Was Master of Ceremonies at Commer- 
cial Casualty Get-together; Agents 
in From All Over 

Once a year the Commercial Casualty 
sets aside a week or so in September 
or October during which it will give 
practically its entire time to entertain- 
ing agents who come in from all parts 
of the country. This get-together does 
not take the formal aspect of business 
sessions but touches on the more in- 
formal side of sightseeing trips, dinners 
and entertainment. The idea is to make 
the out-of-town men feel at home so 
that when they go back to their 


I A respec- 
tive fields they will take with them a 
closer feeling of comradeship for the 
home office staff. 


The gathering this year occurred over 
the Columbus Day holiday with about 
two hundred in attendance, including 
general agents, special agents, branch 
managers and agents. The only busi- 
ness meeting was for special agents who 
were called for special instruction prior 
to the get-together with talks by the 
head of each home office department. 

The entertainment included a trip to 
the Sesqui-Centennial International Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, shore dinner at 
Brielle Inn, Brielle, N. J.: beefsteak din- 
rer party arr: anged by Christian W. 
Feigenspan, president of the company, 
and lots of entertainment. , 

Inder the management of W. R 


. Grif- 
fin, assistant secretary of the company, 
the affair was a decided success. On one 
occasion when the men were on the spe- 
cial train to Philadelphia, Mr. Griffin 


stepped out of his role as master of 
ceremonies and gave a clever impersona- 
tion of a train vender. His make-up was 
so effective that even his own friends 
failed to recognize him. Shouting his 
wares—chewing gum, cigarettes and 
cigars—in a nonch: lant manner, it was 
hardly to be expected that his decep- 
tion would be discovered since at all 


other times he was the personification of 
dignity. 
lhe address of welcome was given by 


J. Horace Shale, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the co mpany, and he 
made his usual good impression. 


THE AD MAN’S JOB 
Rickerd Says He Must Sell Agents on 
the Company and How to Advertise 
for Business 
C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager of 
the Standard Accident, urged a deeper 
study of the casualty market and the 
method of presenting advertising for the 
greatest good of agent and company at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
last week in Detroit. He said in part 


“We cannot treat our agents as Vol- 
taire did a beggar who once appealed 
to him for aid. On being brusquely re- 


fused, he cried—But, monsieur, | 
live!’ To that plea the 
plied: ‘Pardon me, 
necessity.’ 

“As advertisers for insurance we have 
a job on our hands—a job with a two- 
fold objective—that of selling our en- 
tire company to agents~and that of sell- 
ing the need for insuring for our agents 
Advertising, ercee used, can do some 
important things for him. It can de- 
velop his Setinese direct or it can help 
him secure business more easily. 

“The one big purpose of our confer- 
ence is to devise ways and means of 
reaching this goal and one of the im- 
portant ways in which it may be attained 
is through the medium of printed sales- 
manship.” 
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ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 
The Northwest - Casualty & Surety 
a running mate of the Union Inder 
has been admitted to Virginia to 
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General Reinsurance Corporation | 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 























STATEMENT OF CONDITION L 
June 30, 1926. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) 
U. 5. Government,............4 $1,114,798.00 Reserves for Losses and Loss 
State, County and Municipal 580,240.00 Expenses ______________- $3,570,510.54 
| iit ian aerudemee 2,007,960.00 Unearned Premium Reserve 2,328,199.46 
Public Utilities _......._._- 1,953,395.00 Commissions payable __-_-_- 274,081.61 
Miscellaneous _______-_-__- 320,457.02 Reserve for Taxes and other 
Pe ee 68,000.00 
TEE sc nwinemnmmmncemnmiaale $9,976,850.02 Voluntary Reserve _______- 172,801.03 
Cash in Banks and Office... 998,163.45 
Premiums in course of collec- Capital Stock --$1,000,000.00 
tion (not over 90 days)... 817,946.15 Surplus -__---- 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds-- 75,376.08 
Other Admitted Assets----- 45,256.94 Surplus to Treatyholders___ 1,500,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets_-__$7,913,592.64 Total Liabilities --_------ $7,913,592.64 
June 30,1925, June 80, 1926, 
| Statement Statement Gain 
| pe | ae $5,891,688.70 $7,913,592.64 $2,021,903.94 
| Net Written Premiums (6 months) ----- 1,306,554.54  2,324,567.96  1,018,013.42 
Loss and Premium Reserves. -_-___------- 3,415,319.80 5,898,710.00  2,483,390.20 





CASUALTY AND SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 
EXCESS AND CATASTROPHE 


J. G. WHITE, CARL M. HANSEN, 
President. Vice-Pres.-General Manager. 
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“ INDEPENDENCE” 


Among the Owners of Large Buildings 
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The Roosevelt Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Hudson Terminals (iske’ a 
New York City 
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Packard Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Matson Building, San Francisco, Cal. Realty Building, Savannah, Ga. 


HE value of “Independence” protec- In structures of such size the owner’s 
tion is more and more becoming liability for loss from a variety of haz- 
recognized by owners of large buildings ards is proportionally large, but with 
throughout the country. The above are “Independence” coverage he is adequate- 
but a few examples. ly protected against every contingency. 





71926 IS “INDEPENDENCE” YEAR 















THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES Wri 
Home Offices— PHILADELPHIA 1776 ‘hx e196 

CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 150 Years» Ainerican Independence 

Casualty Insurance » Surety Bonds - Fire Insurance SesquiCentennial 











These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF IOWA 





Always Endeavors to Distribute 
Benefits to All Policyholders. The 
More Liberal Dividends and Policy : 





Privileges Applied to More Recent | 





Issues Have Been Extended to Old 


Policies Whenever Possible. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 


BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 


1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. 


New York City 


189 Joralemon Street 


2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York City 






































